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Biarp of the Geek. 


On Tuesday night, the House of Lords, for the first 
time in British history, refused supplies to the Crown, 
and attacked its prerogative of ordering a dissolution. In 
other words, they rejected the Finance Bill. 350 peers 
voted for Lord Lansdowne’s amendment, and 75 against, 
the majority of 275 peers contrasting sharply with the 
majority of 230 Commoners who carried the Budget on 
its third reading. We cannot profess to summarise a 
week’s debate. In the main it possessed three features. 
The first was the revolt of the ablest and most truly 
conservative minds in the House of Lords, coupled with 
the statement of the Archbishop of York that the debate 
had convinced him that the policy of abstention com- 
mended by the Primate was impossible, and that Lord 
Lansdowne had failed to make out his case. The second 
was the absence of all attempt on the part of the majority 
to argue the Constitutional question. The third was the 
assumption by Lord Curzon, Lord Cawdor, and Lord 
Milner—‘ damn-the-consequences ’’-Milner—of a posi- 
tion involving the following usurpations of the power 
of the King and the House of Commons :— 





———— 





(1) That the House of Lords, in spite of its defeat 
in 1861, asserts an absolute right over taxes and bills of 
supply. 
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(2) That it claims the right of forcing a dissolution 
on measures which are either new or which it judges 
to be unpopular. 


(3) That it has the right to reject one scheme of taxes 
and to propose another. 


(4) That it has the right to reject each verdict of 
the electors until it has obtained one enabling it to 
strengthen its position by an enlarged basis. 


* ” * 


On Wednesday and Thursday came the retort of the 
Commons, delivered in two tremendous hammer-strokes 
by the Resolution and the speech of the Prime Minister. 
The Resolution proved to be a model of large and, at the 
same time, concise affirmation. It was to this effect :— 

“That the action of the House of Lords in 
refusing to pass into law the financial provision 
made by this House for the service of the year 


is a breach of the Constitution and a usurption 
of the rights of the Commons.” 


* * * 


THESE words were supported on Thursday by Mr. 
Asquith in a magnificent oration, calculated to rouse his 
party to the highest pitch of zeal and enthusiasm, to 
guard the menaced privileges of the Commons, and to 
loose a united Grand Army of democracy for an attack 
and a certain and overwhelming victory on the 
Veto. The speech was acclaimed with a passion that only 
Gladstone’s greatest utterances evoked. Declaring that 
the Government would “ never brook ’’ “ the gravest in- 
dignity and the most arrogant usurpation’’ from 
which the House had suffered for two hundred years, 
the Prime Minister announced the King’s assent to 
an early dissolution, and, while rejecting the pro- 
posal to go on enforcing the new taxes in pure 
reliance on the resolutions of the House of Commons, 
declared that they would all be re-enacted, as from this 
week, if the Liberal Party were returned to power, with 
retrospective force. He refused with scorn all recourse 
to the Lords, foreshadowed a process of borrowing under 
the Appropriation Act to meet the immediate necessities 
of the State, and threw upon the House of Lords all re- 
sponsibility for the inevitable loss to the taxpayers, which 
he hoped would ultimately not be “ very great.’’ Mean- 
while, there will be a period of voluntary taxes during 
which people may deposit their taxes with the proper 
officers. [The dissolution, we understand, will take place 
on January 8th, and the first elections on January 13th.| 


* * * 


Tue Prime Minister declared the action of the 
Lords to be a breach of the Constitution, which rested 
upon “usage, custom, and convention.’’ As Pym, 
Selden, and Somers saved the House of Commons from the 
domination of the Crown, so would the Liberal Party put 
an end to the usurpation of the House of Lords. (A 
storm of cheering, again and again renewed.) He pro- 
ceeded to foreshadow the character of the Liberal 
counter-stroke, by declaring that the Resolution was 
only a step in the controversy with the Lords. They 
now lived under a system of “ false balances and loaded 
dice,’’ in which the House of Commons was omnipotent 
when the Tories were in power, and the House of Lords 
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when the Liberals took office. That system must come 
to an end. The Lords had opened up a wider contro- 
versy than that of finance, and the Government would 
ask the people to declare that their “ organ and voice ”’ 
should be found in the “elected representatives of the 
nation.’’ We gather that some Liberal members thought 
that the policy of the destruction of the Veto should 
have been definitely opened up. But it is clear that this 
is reserved for the Albert Hall speech. 


* * * 


Mr. Batrour’s reply, on a bad and already lost 
cause, was a complete failure. His speech, faltering in 
tone and almost negligible in argument, could hardly 
have been made by a man who expected, or even wanted, 
to win the coming election. He evaded the financial 
issue, not attempting to explain his retreat from the 
position which he took up in the debate on the Campbell- 
Bannerman resolution—that the House of Lords could 
not “‘touch’’ Money Bills. He accepted theGovernment’s 
plan for minimising financial chaos, though he would have 
preferred a legalising of the taxes—that is to say, the pas- 
sage of an interim House of Lords Budget. He said that 
the Resolution helped nobody, hurt nobody, and frightened 
nobody, though it grossly misrepresented the Constitu- 
tion. Taunted with his recent phrase that he was a 
House of Commons man, he minimised his treachery to 
the representative principle by pleading that such 
action of the Lords was “ rare,’’ and must in the future 
be “very rare,’’ hinted that the House of Commons 
was stretching its privileges, even attacked earlier 
Speakers for helping the process, and asked how the 
people could be said to be insulted merely because they 
were to be asked their opinion on the Budget. The 
House of Lords’ action was consistent with the theory of 
a Second Chamber, and even with the Campbell- 
Bannerman Resolution, which denied a Government a 
mandate for a controversial measure in its fourth 
year. Mr. Henderson, on behalf of the Labor members, 
strongly supported the Resolution, which was carried by 
a majority of 215, 349 voting for it and 134 against. 
The result is only a prelude to the “sweep’’ in the 
country. 


* * * 


By an unfortunate blunder on the part of the Chief 
Liberal Whip, the time of the division was fixed, in his 
circular to Liberal members, for seven o’clock. It took 
place a little after five. The result was that many 
Liberal members came to the House too late, and the 
Liberal majority, which should have been nearer 250 
than 215, was needlessly depleted. Such an error, in 
one of the most important divisions ever taken in the 
British Parliament, is the more inexcusable, as every 
Parliamentary journalist knew beforehand that only 
three speeches of consequence would be delivered on the 
Asquith motion. 


* * * 


Tue Lords were busied on Wednesday with two of 
the side-issues of the national conflict. At the instiga- 
tion of Lord Camperdown, whose “ Hang the conse- 
quences ’’ will not be forgotten, they finally adhered to 
their destructive amendments to the Scottish House 
Letting and Rating Bill, a step which involved the loss 
of this measure. The motive was frankly defined as a 
fear lest the Bill should admit to the register some poor 
thousands of tenants who may at present be excluded. 
The “ consequences ”’ are likely to be the strengthening 
of the Liberal position in Glasgow, where the demand for 





the Bill is keen. Not less significant were Lord Lans- 
downe’s protests against the insistence of the Commons 
on their privileges over the Development Bill. The Lords’ 
amendments, as the Speajser had ruled, were clearly a 
breach of privilege. Lord Lansdowne retorted by what 
is in effect a bold claim to the effective right to amend 
a Money Bill. If, he threatened, the Commons insist 
on their privileges, the Lerds will no longer be able “ to 
take measures of this kind into their consideration.” 
The protest, however, was academic, and the Lords in 
the end agreed to the Commons’ amendments to their 
amendments, but not without registering their formal 
dissent from the Commons’ reasons for their amendments 
and entering a claim to deal with all such “ questions of 
policy.”’ The actual conflict is thus narrowed to the 
Budget, for the Irish Land Bill and the Housing Bill 
have been allowed to go through in a maimed 
condition. “ We can await the result of the General 
Election with indifference,’’ an Irish peer was heard to 
remark. “We have got our money.” 


* * ” 


Ir is not surprising that the rejection of the Budget 
has gravely disturbed American and Colonial opinion. 
Every type of American newspaper, from the Conserva- 
tive-Liberal “ Evening Post,’’ to the democratic “ New 
York World,’’ condemns the peers, and regards the 
victory of democracy as inevitable. Australian opinion 
is stated, even by Reuter, to be generally adverse to the 
Lords’ claim to constitutional powers not belonging to 
them. The “ Melbourne Age,’’ oneof the ablest and most 
powerful British newspapers ever published, describes 
the Lords as an oligarchy, setting up as the controller 
of the public purse. The “Toronto Globe,” the weightiest 
paper in Canada, is entirely hostile, and so is the Press 
which represents the governing forces in Cape Colony, 
the Transvaal, and the Orange Colony. Apparently, the 
Conservative Press in South Africa is “ generally favor- 
able to the Unionists.’’ The Lords have also found a 
friend in Natal. 


* a - 


Ir appears that the interim collection of indirect 
taxes on a voluntary basis will proceed by agreements 
with the heads of the particular industries concerned. 
Bonded goods will be released on payment of duty, and 
merchants will be refunded if the Government fails to 
return to power, or if the taxes are altered. The action 
of the Lords is, indeed, being treated in practice as well 
as in theory, as a usurpation. “The customs officers,”’ 
said the head of a large tea company, “ are arranging to 
collect the duty as though nothing had happened. We 
shall pay it as usual, and that is the whole position.” 
But the losses and leakages may be serious, and the next 
Budget and the men who wrecked it will have to make 
them good. 

* * * 


Tue Reichstag met on Tuesday, and the attitude of 
the various parties emphasises the complete destruction 
of the Liberal-Conservative coalition. The Liberals and 
Radicals even abstained from voting for the officers of 
the Chamber. The Kaiser’s speech from the throne an- 


nounced no new departure which would give a clue tJ 


the new Chancellor’s personal policy. The Bills fo 
extending the State system of sick insurance, and for 
adding to it a life-insurance for surviving relatives, are 
legacies from last session. Apart from an optimistic 


reference to the progress of railway construction in 
South-West Africa, the speech was notable only for its 
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very cordial reference to France and her work in 
Morocco. This has been underlined with much satisfac- 
tion by the French Press. The usual mention of the 
Triple Alliance was phrased in such a way as to convey 
the reminder that Austria and Germany were the 
original, and are, presumably, still, the leading partners 
in it. A hot polemic against Italy is going on in more 
than one of the semi-official German newspapers, and 
Italian writers are complaining of the one-sidedness of 
the commercial treaty. The speech contained no refer- 
ence to Great Britain, and through various semi-official 
channels the forward school is being assured that Herr 
Bethmann-Hollweg will continue Prince Biilow’s foreign 
policy. One is inclined to ask “‘ Which policy? ’’ for it was 
always sinuous and opportunist. This assurance, being 
interpreted, is said to mean that there will be no naval 


arrangement. The German Budget, however, has yet 
to be voted. 


* * * 

TuE probability to which we referred last week that 
Germany would collaborate with this country in calling 
an international conference to deal with the conditions 
of trade on the Congo has now become a certainty, and 
has been confirmed by announcements of obviously offi- 
cial origin both here and in Germany. The arrange- 
ment was concluded early in the year as a detail in the 
Central African boundary negotiations. The “Times ”’ 
meanwhile, possibly because it dislikes any common 
action with Germany, now warns Mr. Morel and his 
friends not to go too far. MM. Beernaart, Cattier, and 
Vandervelde—all of them men whose sincerity and wis- 
dom are beyond doubt—are cited as holding the opinion 
that the irreconcileable attitude of the Congo Reform 
Association is now embarrassing their action in Belgium. 


* * * 


Tus warning is not lightly to be set aside. What it 
means is clear, however, from an article by M. Vander- 
velde in the “Contemporary Review.” Writing after 
his second visit to the Congo, he explains his reason for 
accepting the new programme of reforms as serious. In 
one sentence, forced labor on the Congo no longer pays. 
He eulogises the work of M. Morel, while criticising “ the 
want of precision, the softness, the evasions of English 
diplomacy.’” But he does enter a very grave protest 
against the inclusion in Sir A. Conan Doyle’s otherwise 
admirable pamphlet, of a suggestion that the Congo 
should be divided between France, whose record is far 
from clean, and Germany. Such proposals may well 
throw doubt on the disinterestedness of the reforming 
Powers. Germany would gain a colony, and we should 
doubtless secure from her in some other way a quid pro 
quo. Any proposals for partition are clearly mischievous, 
but we do not gather that M. Vandervelde has anything 
to urge against an attitude of reserve on our side towards 
the new reforms. The time has not yet come for a 
recognition of the Belgian annexation. 


* * * 


Tue Spanish campaign in the Hinterland of Melilla 
is apparently over; the troops will shortly be recalled, 
and the tribes are making their peace. But the proba- 
bility of a forward move on the part of France increases. 
M. Pichon is pressing for an early answer from the 
Sultan to his statement of claims—claims so onerous that 
they would involve an extensive financial control. <A 
section of the French Press flatters itself that no further 
difficulties are to be feared. The Sultan will now under- 
stand, it is said, that he has nothing to hope from Ger- 
man backing, and he wil] therefore yield without the 





need for further military measures. The “ Débats,’’ on 
the other hand, fears that M. Pichon’s policy can only 
be completed by military measures on a large scale. 
That is, we confess, our reading of the probabilities. 
The very anxiety of German diplomacy to give France a 
free hand in Morocco is not altogether auspicious. A 
free hand in Africa may mean tied and embarrassed 
hands in Europe. 
+ * * 

“ Kine ’’ Pataup still reigns. He chose the occa- 
sion of a gala visit of the King of Portugal to the Opera 
to bring out his electricians on strike. For a quarter 
of an hour the rise of the curtain was delayed, and the 
management, in despair, signed an agreement with him— 
which will doubtless prove to be void—for an increase 
of wages. He then strolled round to a hall where M. 
Jaurés happened to be lecturing on the folly of these very 
tactics. ‘“ King’’ Pataud recounted his exploit, but the 
audience apparently was far from being impressed. M. 
Jaurés is engaged in a serious educative campaign to 
convince the leaders of the weak but violent Trade 
Unionist movement that steady work and a powerful 
organisation are the only guarantees of success. 


* . * 


Tue text of the Russian proposals for suppressing the 
autonomy of Finland has now been published in Helsing- 
fors. They go even further than we had anticipated in 
our article of last week. It is proposed to transfer to 
the competence of the Duma the following categories of 
Finnish affairs:—Finance, the military system, the use 
of the Russian language, Justice, Education, Customs, 
Posts, Railways, Shipping, the Right of Association, the 
Freedom of the Press, the Right to import foreign litera- 
ture, the treatment of Russian residents, the Police 
system. It is difficult to guess what will remain for the 
Finnish Diet to do, when all these fields of activity have 
been closed to it. The Russian proposal is, in short, to 
make Finland virtually an ordinary province of the 
Empire, returning five members to the Duma. The pre- 
liminary era of repression is apparently about to begin. 
The Liberal Governor, Béchmann, has now been forced 
to resign, and in his place has been installed General 
Seyn, who was the most ruthless and the most active of 
Bokrikoff’s lieutenants during the previous reign of 


terror. 
* * * 


Tue Dramatic Authors’ Committee, over the signa- 
tures of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Jones, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Barrie, 
and others, issued on Monday a letter embodying their 
view of the Censorship Report. They welcome unre- 
servedly the establishment of one licence for all places 
of amusement, and the provision which makes the Lord 
Chamberlain responsible to the House of Commons. They 
protest against the looseness and width of the set of 
offences scheduled for punishment, including the impos- 
sible condition that no play must hurt anybody’s feelings. 
The list of offences must be cut down, if the religious 
and political liberty of the stage are to be preserved. 
Their most serious protest is against the provision which 
empowers the landlord of a theatre to insist that his 
lessee shall produce only such plays as are licensed by the 
Censor. In effect, that provision destroys the option 
which the report seemed to offer. If the landlord is 
liable to be punished for the offences of his tenant, he 
will always insist on the production of censored plays. 
Only an “ intellectual’ theatre which actually owned 
its own building would gain anything in freedom. Since 
there is no appeal from the Censor’s verdict, neither 
author nor lessee should be obliged to resort to him. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY. 


Tue Lords have declared war on the Constitution ; and 
the House of Commons, without one unnecessary word, 
has promptly branded their act as the greatest blow at 
representative government since the levy of ship-money. 
So far so good. If they win the ensuing election, they 
govern, or try to govern, Great Britain. If we win, we 
pluck them down from the seat they have usurped, and 
put them for ever in the lower place they will fill so long 
as England is free. The gamblers who lead the peers 
have indeed stated in advance that, in any event, they 
will collar the stakes. The popular appeal which they 
pretend to court is to be of no effect unless, and until, it 
yields the answer they want. Here, however, the 
Government and the Commons will catch and hold 
them. There will be an election on the Budget. So far 
as it is possible to disentangle the complicated issues of 
a large scheme of taxes, we shall ask the electorate, 
“Will you tax your food or their land?” “ Do you be- 
lieve in making a man of £5,000 a year pay on the very 
top scale of his income, or in sweating down the 
bread and clothes and school-money of the struggling 
citizen?’’ “ Will you ask wealth for its fair toll, so 
that the State out of which it grows can be 
made fit for the multitude to live in?’’ There 
will also be an election, not only on Land-taxing, but 
on Land-holding. But, above all, there will be an 
election on the Veto, and on the question whether the 
people shall retain the full power of the vote, or sign 
fifty per cent. of it away to the Lords. The Prime 
Minister’s splendid vindication of constitutional right 
already brushes them out of the quarrel on the 
taxes, and the action of the Government sets forth, 
this time by a series of voluntary agreements, the 
people and their representatives as the sole parties to 
the collection of revenue. The House of Commons for 
the moment must act without law ; its agents will simply 
ask tea merchants and liquor merchants to pay their 
dues as if the Budget were law; and when the people 
vote this Budget back again, will validate the transac- 
tion. Chaos, therefore, will be avoided, really because 300 
or 400 ignorant and lawless men cannot reduce a great 
community to chaos, and because in their hearts most men 
know that the usurpation of the Lords must be a matter 
of days and weeks alone. Were it otherwise, we should 
see our duty, with equal clearness. Should the people 
of Great Britain decide to lay their liberties at the feet 
of the peers, the minority would instinctively act as their 
fathers acted two hundred and fifty years ago. Liberals 
would not directly pay taxes to any power outside the 
House of Commons. Liberals would refuse to pay taxes 
so long as the sole taxing power of the representative 
House remained in doubt. Do the Lords refuse supplies 
to the Crown? Hundreds of thousands of Englishmen, 
Welshmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen will, if necessary, 
refuse supplies to them. 

The Liberal and Labor Parties, therefore, having 
had the immense advantage of a cool preliminary argu- 
ment, in which the nation has been able to see that 





the prevailing weight of sense and experience in the Tory 
Party revolts from the action of the peers, stand to win 
on the issue to which we move, and cannot lose. 
But they have not the slightest notion of merely marking 
time on this election, or of bringing back, as their one 
sheaf of the harvest, the right to re-enact the Budget. 
Not that this in itself is an unimportant issue. The 
Lords have refused to pay the old age pensions fund, and 
to-day Mr. Ure’s prophetic warnings are converted into 
They have refused to find the 
money for the great scheme for bringing into the work- 


commonplace truths. 


man’s home the immeasurable blessing of security against 
the triple evils of his life—sickness, invalidity, and un- 
employment. Therefore the Budget must be put back 
again. But every soldier in our campaign is thinking 
of its lasting reward—the destruction of the Veto. That 
will emerge naturally from the fact that our leader’s 
declaration at the Albert Hall and elsewhere will have 
put the question plainly before the electorate. Of course, 
we shall restore Single-Chamber Government in finance. 
Necessarily, also, the party will secure by written com- 
pacts the King’s right to order a Dissolution in constitu- 
tional fashion, the Commons’ sole right to send Govern- 
ments about their business, the people’s right to vote for 
a Mother of Parliaments, not for a starved and disin- 
herited Maid-of-all-work to the House of Lords. But 
above all, it will claim, and expect its leaders to provide 
in advance, and for the new Parliament, the machinery 
for a final and complete subordination of the peers to the 
principle of representative government. Lord Curzon 
sees, in Oriental perspective, a long vista of elections, at 
the end of which will arise the magnificent structure of 
a “reformed ”’ House of Lords, not merely equipotent 
with the Commons, but proudly dominating them. We 
cherish a different dream. We see government by the 
people for the people, carried to its legitimate issues. 
There our policy begins and ends. When we have achieved 
it, we have no more immediate concern with the peers. 
They may reform themselves, if they can. All we 
propose is that we shall not be ruled by them. 

This being the end, we have only to devise. and 
fashion the means of organising the crushing victory that 
awaits us. It is to grand and dominating issues, not to 
petty calculations of immediate advantage, that the 
forces of English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh democracy 
must look. They must survey the whole wide fabric of 
popular government, now subject to the crafty menace 
of the oligarchy that we scotched but did not kill 
in 1832. This is no time for considering nicely vary- 
ing shades of progressive opinion. Moderates and ad- 
vanced men deserve equally the consideration that com- 
radeship in arms brings with it. The task of re-writing 
the Constitution torn up by the House of Lords is visibly 
before us, and in that work it is of deep importance that 
a party directly representing labor should be fully en- 
gaged. All Liberals, or nearly all Liberals, are Demo- 
crats, Social Reformers, and Home Rulers. The House 
of Lords is the standing obstacle to Democracy, Social 
Reform, and Home Rule. When it ceases to be a 


controlling force, these three ends become attainable. 
We desire them all. They are all historic principles 
of Liberal Government ; all can be pursued in harmony 
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with Imperial unity, with security to property, with 
substantial singleness of aim. If they were thwarted, 
not merely would British politics be turned to a course 
of pure reaction, but the grand example of the House 
of Commons, the head-light of constitutional and demo- 
cratic progress all the world over, would be lost to 
civilisation. Equally fatal would such an issue 
prove to the development of the autonomous States 
and Dominions now grouped round the Mother- 
land. Each one of them has borrowed its Constitution 
from our own. Each one of them has, with or without 
a struggle, reduced its House of Lords to comparative 
nullity, and Australia, at least, has built on the practical 
supremacy of the representative power just that struc- 
ture of democratic finance some of whose corner-stones 
Mr. Lloyd George has taken for his Budget. The shock 
of the defeat of the House of Commons would strike a 
blow at Colonial liberties as well as at our own. It 
would be felt as a death wound to every struggling cause 
of liberty in Europe, and, in its reactions, and the rule 
of violence and forcible resistance they would entail, 
might give the twentieth century a darker dawn even 
than the nineteenth. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BLOCK VETO. 


It is not a bad thing for the world that some of our ruling 
spirits enjoy a profound contempt for those whom they 
aspire to rule. It makes for candor. Men like Lord 
Milner and Lord Curzon blurt out what men like Lord 
Lansdowne wrap up in studied periphrases. Lord Milner 
frankly “damns the consequences,’’ therein retaliating 
for what the consequences of his own public acts have 
done for him. Lord Curzon, “calm and strong as one 
who does, not suffers wrong,’’ boldly emphasises the 
nature of the revolution which the Lords are attempting. 
Not only does he directly claim the right of enforcing a 
dissolution for the Lords, thereby saving us all trouble 
in the matter of proving their encroachments, but he 
fearlessly forecasts a constitutional change as the result 
of the controversy, and the change is to be one out of 
which the House of Lords is to emerge re-powered and 
strengthened. He promises to take an active part in the 
platform campaign, and we could wish for nothing better. 
No one is better fitted to make clear to the people the 
simple issue that is now before them, whether they are 
to govern themselves or to be governed by a few hundred 
Peers. On the Ministerial side, as the debate has gone, 
the alternative has been more and more clearly grasped, 
and we now have the mind of the Government expressed 
by Lord Crewe even more distinctly than by the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Pentland. The Liberal Party may 
win or lose—and, in our opinion, it is going to win a 
smashing victory—but, win or lose, it is now definitely 
committed to one object, which must dominate all poli- 
tical controversies until it is gained. It is pledged to secure 
“ guarantees ’’ against the destruction of the powers of 
the House of Commons, legislative as well as financial, 
by the House of Lords. 

The precise nature of these guarantees remains to be 
formulated, and we hope that they will be made as plain 





as possible by Mr. Asquith before the dissolution. There 
are two points to be covered. The first is the formal 
assertion of the traditional supremacy of the House of 
Commons in finance. This involves no constitutional 
change. It requires merely the formal and explicit asser- 
tion, in terms which can never be mistaken or ignored, of 
traditional practice, the declaration in the Asquith reso- 
lution, of the inalienable “rights of the Commons.’ 
Such an assertion has become necessary because 
we are dealing with Conservatives to whom the 
past is nothing, with censtitutionalists to whom 
the spirit of the Constitution is an idle breath, with men 
of affairs whom long-established understandings do not 
bind so long as within the letter of the law they can see 
a chink by which to escape. In dealing with such men an 
instrument like the British Constitution becomes unwork- 
able, and the bondage of written law is rendered neces- 
sary. It will not suffice, therefore, for the new Parlia- 
ment to pass the Budget into law. Nor, indeed, is it pro- 
bable that the cld Budget will meet the new necessities. 
There will be the losses involved in the period of chaos 
to be made good—and they will not be made good at 
the expense of the poor, who have not caused them. 
But before the Budget is passed means will have to be 
found for securing that it and all future Budgets shalt 
become law without question in the shape in which they 
have left the House of Commons. To consolidate this 
pillar of the Constitution is the first duty of the party. 

Distinct, but closely associated with it, is the second 
duty of vindicating the legislative predominance of the 
House of Commons. We say that the object is distinct 
for two reasons. In the first place, under this head we 
do not claim undisputed authority. We claim pre- 
dominance. We do not seek to ignore or annul the 
Second Chamber. We seek to bring it into due relation 
with the representative house. In the second place, in 
this relation it must be admitted that a certain con- 
stitutional change is contemplated. It is, indeed, a 
change of a conservative order, as most British consti- 
tutional changes have been. For it seeks to establish 
by statute law a relation which, in an informal way, has 
generally, since 1832, been supposed to exist, and has, 
in fact, been in large measure maintained by the exer- 
cise of good sense on both sides down to recent times. 
That relation consisted in this—that the House of Lords 
gave fair consideration to the will of the Commons, 
taking into account the right of majorities, the circum- 
stances of elections, and so forth, and, on the whole, 
accepting measures which they disliked if these had, as 
judged by those tests, received an adequate backing. 
On this basis Liberal Governments in the past were 
enabled to secure a fair proportion of their first-class 
measures. The situation was often difficult, but never, 
at least until 1894, impossible. In the last two Liberal 
Parliaments it has been fundamentally changed. For 
a due recognition of the predominance of the House of 
Commons the Lords have substituted the theory of the 
mandate. On any measure which they dislike they 
claim the right to exercise their power of rejection, and 
thereby of compelling the Government either to sur- 
render the Bill or dissolve on that particular issue. 
This is a principle which alone would have forced, was 
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gradually forcing, Liberals to recognise the necessity of a 
constitutional change before ever the question of the 
Budget arose. The immediate task before them is accord- 
ingly that of establishing by law the old predominance— 
not the sole authority of the Commons in legislation, but 
its ultimate predominance over the irresponsible House. 

Thus faced with the unavoidable necessity of con- 
stitutional change, we have to ask in what direction will 
lie the line of least resistance to the enforcement of the 
popular will? We must admit that the beginning of con- 
stitutional strife is like the letting out of waters. But 
the strife was not of our seeking. We shall contend for 
those changes which are necessary for our purpose, and 
for no more. That in a Constitution like ours, so intri- 
cate, so delicately balanced, one change will almost cer- 
tainly be found to involve others, we must acknowledge. 
The whole constitution of the House of Lords will almost 
inevitably be brought under review before the contro- 
versy is done, and if anyone tells us that the hereditary 
principle is doomed by its inherent absurdity we shall 
not say him nay. But it has been our established method 
in this country to take one thing at a time, and to deal 
with obstacles as they arise. Now the one thing that 
lies straight in our path is the veto. Beyond the veto lie 
further questions, questions of the constitution of the 
Second Chamber, questions of the powers of the 
Commons. These questions, we may well believe, will 
soon be forced on legislators when the block of the veto 
is overcome. But upon them we find little or no 
agreement among people of democratic ways of thinking. 
There are those who would abolish the House of Lords. 
There are those who would reform it. There are those 
who fear that reform would only consolidate its powers 
of obstructing. There are those who favor a Referendum 
as the final Court of Appeal. There are those who con- 
sider that a Referendum would destroy the representative 
character of our institutions. On these questions of re- 
construction there is as yet no general agreement. No 
complete theory of constitutional reconstruction can 
therefore be put before the electors with any prospect of 
commanding the united support of Liberal and Labor 
electors. But, on the preliminary point all parties 
opposed to the Lords are agreed. The block veto must 
go. It is, accordingly, on the removal of the block veto 
that the Government will concentrate its forces. 

But the destruction of the block veto does not in- 
volve a sheer single-Chamber system. It does not involve 
the reduction of the House of Lords to that complete im- 
potence in legislation which has been, and is to be, its 
portion in matters of finance. There are many degrees 
between an absolute veto and no veto at all. One such 
stage was illustrated by the scheme put forward by the 
late Prime Minister, and adopted in 1907 by the House 
We do not know whether the Govern- 
ment will revive this scheme. We should prefer to see 
But its essence, stripped 
of all complexities, was to shorten the life of Parliaments, 
and give the House of Lords a certain power of delay, 
which would, of course, have an increasing effect as the 
life of the House of Commons ran its course, and would 
enable the Lords in the later part of the period to refer 
any legislative matter to a new Parliament. While 


of Commons. 


it simplified in some respects. 








fresh from the electorate, the House of ‘Commons would 
be able to secure its Bills; when aging, it would only 
be able to do so by consent or by a renewal of its 
authority from the constituencies. We do not, for our 
part, suppose that such a scheme has all the elements 
of finality. There are several problems which it leaves 
untouched, to some of which we may on occasion refer. We 
claim for it only that it solves the immediate difficulty 
while leaving open the solution of further difficulties. 
For the block veto once destroyed, the path of consti- 
tutional reform is open, and the advocate of a reformed 
House of Lords, the advocate of no House of Lords, the 
advocate of a referendum, can all obtain their hearing, 
and, if they can convince a majority of the constituencies, 
can hope to see the perfect constitution of their dreams 
established by law. While the block remains, it is 
useless to talk of delicate work of reconstruction wherein 
the necessary balancing of many views takes the steam 
A block must be forced 

It is only when it is 


out of the measure as a whole. 

by a single concentrated effort. 
removed that the freedom and leisure necessary for the 
delicate and debatable task of reconstruction are 


obtained. 





CAN PROTECTION CURE UNEMPLOYMENT ? 


Or the three popular catchwords of our Protectionists, 


| “Taxing the Foreigner,’ “ Keeping Capital at Home,”’ 





and “Finding Work for the Unemployed,’’ probably 
the last can be made the most specious to the novice 
in economic reasoning. “Talk Unemployment’ is 
therefore the instruction which the engineers of Tariff 


Reform are giving to their platform workers. Free 


‘ 


Traders commonly meet the “ argument ’’ in one of two 
ways. The simpler is to counter the attack by asking 
whether the tariff of Germany or of the United States 
has prevented or cured unemployment in these countries. 
This method is broadly true and unanswerable ; but the 
statistics so commonly abused by Tariff Reformers are too 
defective to be used with absolutely convincing effect by 
Free Traders in reply. The other answer is to point out 
that, if a tariff could cure unemployment by stopping 
foreign goods from entering this country, a corresponding 
quantity of exports would be stopped from going out to 
But this argument is less convincing 
than it sometimes is taken to be. For the Protectionist 
who “ knows his job’’ will answer that, though our ex- 
port trade may be reduced to correspond with the 


pay for them. 


reduction of imports, this does not signify that the goods 
which formerly went out to pay for the foreign goods 
will not be made, or that unemployment will be caused 
in the trades which produced them. These goods will 
continue to be made, but instead of exchanging against 
foreign goods, they will exchange against the home-made 
goods that have been substituted for the former by the 
tariffs. 
admit that the same goods will not be demanded in ex- 


The Protectionist may, no doubt, be forced to 


change for home-made goods as formerly for foreign 
goods, and that thus some dislocation and waste will 
But he will stoutly contend 
that, since an equivalent quantity of English goods must 
be produced to “buy” the protected goods, the net 


follow tariff interference. 
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quantity of production and employment in this country 
is increased. 

The formal refutation of this argument, though 
perhaps not easily adapted to the platform focus, runs 
as follows: Take the case most favored by Protectionists, 
a period of depressed trade, when a number of British 
trades, suffering from the competition of foreign goods, 
have a large quantity of unemployed labor and plant, 
amounting, say, to ten per cent. Suppose that, by 
putting on a ten per cent. duty, an amount of foreign 
goods could be kept out equal in quantity to what would 
suffice to put into employment all the unemployed 
capital and labor in this country. What would be the 
effect of such a tariff? Since the foreign goods are only 
just kept out by a ten per cent. duty, it follows that 
the British goods substituted for them are produced ten 
per cent. dearer, and that they can only be sold at a 
price ten per cent. higher than the foreign goods were 
sold at under free importation. But since there can 
only be one price for the same sort of goods in the same 
market, the British makers of the other ninety per cent. 
of goods, which required no protection, will raise their 
prices ten per cent. The whole of the goods thus pro- 
duced in the protected trades will rise in price ten per 
cent. 

Now, if all the goods in protected trades were 
necessaries, it might follow that the rise of price would 
not be followed by a reduction of demand for them. 
In such an improbable event the whole of the unem- 
ployed in these trades would have work and wages found 
for them. But there would be some unemployment 
directly caused in other industries. For employees and 
workers in non-protected industries would find that, since 
they had to spend a larger portion of their incomes in 
buying the now protected goods, they had less than before 
to spend on unprotected goods. This would probably 
apply to the workers in the protected trades who made 
the ninety per cent. which formerly were produced, for 
we cannot assume that the higher prices in these trades 
would bring them higher wages. The higher profits 
taken by employers in the protected trades would enable 
them to increase their demand, but this would only be 
a partial off-set against the diminution of demand caused 
by the rise of prices of protected goods among all other 
classes of consumers. And even if the workers in pro- 
tected trades did get a rise of wages, this would only 
mean that profits did not rise as much as otherwise they 
would have done. 

The same result in effect would follow if the goods 
in the protected trades, not being necessaries, suffered 
a reduction of demand in consequence of the rise of price 
following the imposition of the duty. The only difference 
would be that, in this event, the tariff would fail to 
fill up the unemployment in these trades, and that, since 
less of the protected goods were bought at the higher 
price, less unemployment would be caused directly through 
diminution of demand for other non-protected goods. 
Some unemployment would be left uncured in the pro- 
tected trades, some new unemployment would be caused 
in non-protected trades. 

But our Protectionist might still urge that the 





aggregate of employment might be as great or greater 


than before; there would be more employment in the 
protected trades, and the new unemployment caused in 
the non-protected trades might, he would contend, be 
very small. But there are other important secondary 
effects to be considered. Some of the protected goods will 
be tools or raw materials or other ingredients entering 
into the costs of production of other trades, protected or 
non-protected, and the higher prices at which they are 
sold will raise expenses of production and selling prices 
in these other trades. Other protected goods will form 
part of the standard of consumption of workers, and in 
as far as wages had to be raised in order to enable them 
to maintain this standard of consumption, there would 
be another increase in expenses of production, making 
for higher prices. Higher prices thus produced in non- 
protected trades would have two important effects. Such 
of these trades as were exporting trades would suffer a 
reduction of exports and unemployment would ensue. 
Such of these as were exposed to foreign competition 
would now find their home markets invaded by cheaper 
foreign goods, and the protection which they now would 
claim would only exasperate the situation for the re- 
maining trades which from their character could not 
profit by a “ pull ’’ upon the tariff. 

Finally, the necessary effect of subsidising a number 
of protected trades with a high rate of profit would be 
to feed those trades with an abundant flow of new capital 
and labor at the expense of other “ naturally ’’ more 
productive trades. The general result would be to re- 
duce the average productivity of capital and labor in 
the country, and so to stimulate fresh capital to seek 
investment abroad rather than stay in this country. 
This failure to feed our own industries with the requisite 
amount of capital would entail further unemployment 
of labor, unless it stimulated emigration. In neither 
event would an increased quantity of production and of 
employment have been occasioned in this country by a 
tariff. On the contrary, an attempt to bolster up defec- 
tive trades, or to cure unemployment by preventing con- 
sumers from buying cheaper or better products from 
abroad, must issue in diminished production and em- 
ployment for this country. 





THE LOGIC OF LORD REVELSTOKE. 


PeruaPs the most lamentable feature in the Lords’ de- 
bate on the Budget was the utterances of the two 
financial Barons, who stood forth as champions of City 
opinion. Heads of the houses of Baring and Roths- 
child, their words were received by a listening Senate 
with the respect that the practical English mind gives 
to practical achievement. Lord Revelstoke was clear 


| enough. Whether he was candid we hope presently to 


show. Lord Rothschild’s oration was marked chiefly 
by a digression on his grandfather’s evidence before the 
Lords, which went far to upset his own case. 

Some critics of the debate have blamed this pair 
of financial spokesmen for having talked straight out of 
their pockets. This objection is hardly relevant. As 
City peers, they were there to voice the City, and 
even idealists cannot ignore the effect of the Budget on 
markets in general and British credit in particular. But 
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it is just because these gentlemen were talking as experts 
to laymen on a highly technical business, that the public 
had a right to claim from them a large-minded and, 
above all, an open-minded review of the subject. 

By those who know the City, Lord Revelstoke is 
acknowledged to be quite one of the cleverest of its 
denizens. Under his rule, the house of Baring Brothers 
has been restored to the position of eminence which it 
had so long held before the event which is still remem- 
bered as the Baring crisis, the enormous importance of 
which, and the manner in which the whole City stood 
together to meet and mitigate its effects, are the highest 
possible tribute to the greatness of the firm. Fortune 
has showered upon him gifts which would have fitted 
him to shine in any line of life that he had chosen. His 
speech in the House of Lordson Monday week was a maiden 
effort. But every sentence in it was balanced and com- 
plete. Every point in it was made. And its effect was 
so successful that it has been the subject matter of a 
large and important part of the rest of the debate. 
Nearly every word in it was true and to the point. And 
yet it left out so many truths which were equally to the 
point, and would have altered the whole tenor of the 
speech if they had been uttered, that it remains an 
example of the manner in which a financial subject ought 
not to be dealt with by anyone who claims to give a 
reasoned opinion on finance. 

For the first and most obvious platitude that can be 
laid down about the movements of the stock markets is 
that the causes which produce them are generally 
manifold, often innumerable, and sometimes quite un- 
traceable. What actually makes a stock rise or fall is 
the fact that there are, for the moment, more buyers 
than,sellers, or more sellers than buyers. The reasons 
why there should be more buyers than sellers, or contrari- 
wise, are often a matter of merest chance, and must, 
as anyone familiar with the huge daily turnover of stock 
will recognise, be so varied and diverse that anyone who 
takes any event or development and says, “ This is what 
brought Consols down,’’ commits a logical blunder 
which would be clear to the stupidest stockbroker—and 
not many of them are stupid—if he could be caught and 
questioned in a moment of candor. If we remember 
right, Conscls rose 1-16th on the day when the death of 
the late Queen was announced to her sorrowing subjects. 
To argue, therefore, that this lamented event had had 
a beneficial effect on British credit would be an obviously 
fatuous absurdity; but it would not be much more 
fatuous than the common contention that the recent rela- 
tive weakness of British securities is wholly due to the 
Budget, or to the present Government. 

Lord Revelstoke did not go this length. His 
fairness impelled him to content himself with the state- 
ment that ‘“ much—not all—of the unparalleled depre- 
ciation in British credit and British stocks was due to 
the unsettlement occasioned by a growing lack of con- 
fidence as to property of all kinds held in this country.” 
But having made this concession to fairness by that 
“ much—not all,’’ he proceeded to develop his case with 
the ability of a lawyer rather than the equable judg- 
ment of a financial expert, and to win partisan cheers 
by showing that prices had fallen since the Government 





came into power, and ignoring the causes, other 
than that of mistrust of the Government, which had 
brought the fall about. 

Let us admit that mistrust of the Government and 
dislike of the Budget have had something to do with the 
weakness of British securities, reserving to ourselves the 
right to answer that this mistrust and dislike arose 
less from anything that the Government did or the 
Budget enacted, than from the studied misrepresenta- 
tions of the Tory Press and from the political prejudices 
of eminent gentlemen in the City, who may reasonably 
be supposed to have done much to create and educate an 
opinion which they now quote as evidence for their case. 
But let us look into the “unparalleled depreciation ”’ 
with which this high authority terrifies holders of 
Consols. In the first place, is it true? 24 per cent. 
Consols at 824 are, roughly, equivalent to the old 
Three per cents. at 99. There is no need to lay 
stress on the fact that, in 1798, the old Threes touched 
474. That was a period of war and reckless finance 
which Lord Revelstoke might be excused for leaving 
out of count. But if he had looked up the record in 
“ Fenn on the Funds,’’ he would have seen that, in the 
century before 1893, there were only five years in which 
Three Per Cent. Consols. could not have been bought 
below 99. This being the fact, it is surely rather reckless 
for one from whom the world thought that it was hearing 
a plain and accurate statement on a business matter, 
to talk of unparalleled depreciation. From 1893 to 
1897 was a period of stagnant trade and abnormally cheap 
money, which forced up the prices of securities, es- 
pecially of English securities, owing to the more 
advanced development of the credit system in England, 
and in 1896 and 1897 Consols touched 113§. Since then 
their decline has been steady and continuous, so that 
it is thus seen to have begun nine years before the present 
nefarious band of freebooters took office, and twelve years 
before this predatory Budget was born or thought of. 

This very relevant fact Lord Revelstoke left out, 
and he also omitted all reference ‘to the many causes 
which produced it, causes which were still at work 
when the Government took office and are still at 
work now. We have only space to enumerate a few of 
them. The conversion of Consols from 3 to 24 per cent. 
unsettled thousands of investors who had looked on them 
as the only stock in the world, and misunderstood and 
disliked the operation. It was a fine piece of finance in 
some respects, but it was a deadly blow at the popularity 
of Consols. The South African War added many mil- 
lions to the amount of Consols and necessarily lowered 
the price. At the same time high taxation made in- 
vestors look for a higher yield on their savings, and 
so quickened the process of throwing out Consols and 
reinvesting in cheaper foreign securities. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s measure, by which Colonial Government stocks 
were made available for trustees, enabled trustees to 
follow the example of private investors and neglect 
British securities for their cheaper Colonial rivals. The 
Irish Land Purchase scheme produced a constant flow of 
stock from the Government tap, cheaper than Consols, 
and equally well secured. All these reasons would be 
reeled off at once by any intelligent stockbroker’s clerk 
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who was asked why Consols had fallen within the last 
dozen years. Lord Revelstoke, the wise and experienced 
financial expert, must have had them at the tip of his 
fingers. Lord Revelstoke, the Budget-slaying politician, 
did not let them get to the tip of his tongue. 

And there are others. Tariff Reformers have been 
proving that British trade is dying, and investors have 
been believing them. The navy building race with Ger- 
many has not only scared investors, but has prevented 
the economies in expenditure which ought to have in- 
creased the pace of debt redemption and lightened the 
taxpayer’s burden. Jingoism, rampant in one party 
and too strong in the other, has wasted our resources 
on armaments, and the Sinking Fund has been raided 
both by Tories and by Radicals. And at thesametime the 
fashion among investors of distributing risks and 
putting money into many countries has been fostered 
by stockbrokers who want their clients to change their 
holdings and pay them commissions, by loan-mongers 
who have foreign securities to dispose of, and by high 
taxation and personal extravagance which have impelled 
even thrifty folk to consider yield rather than security 
in choosing stocks. British securities being dear, and 
foreign stocks cheap, an exchange from the former into 
the latter was the obvious result, and for Consols still 
to stand at the equivalent of 99 for the old Threes, with 
all these influences against them, is in fact a testimony 
to their prestige of which any Englishman may be proud. 

We have little space left for Lord Rothschild. And 
in truth he said little, and little can be said of hisspeech. 
He told the peers that the City did not like the super-tax 
and did not like the land tax. Doubtless this is true of 
the eminent circles in which this distinguished financier 
moves. But among the rank and file of City 
men there are plenty who agree that men of 
great wealth should pay more in proportion, in view 
of their greater relative dependence on the security that 
the State gives them for the enjoyment of their posses- 
sions; and the taxation of the unearned increment from 
urban site values has certainly many supporters. Lord 
Rothschild also repeated some very sensible remarks 
made by his grandfather on the good effects on British 
trade of the export of British capital, and scored a dia- 
lectical point by showing that since their war Russian 
and Japanese securities have risen, while since our 
war Consols have fallen. But he forgot to say 
why this was so. At the end of the Russo- 
Japanese war, Russian and Japanese securities offered a 
highly attractive yield; at the end of ours, Consols did 
not yield 3 per cent. to the buyer. Since their war, 
Russia and Japan, especially the latter, have made some 
attempt to economise, and put their finances straight, 
and Russia has been helped by a fine wheat harvest and 
a fine price for it. Since our war, a chronic war scare 
has checked retrenchment, and the City Tories have 
shouted as loudly for “ Dreadnoughts’’ as the larrikins 
of the music-halls. Finally, Lord Rothschild’s state- 
ment that it is “ difficult, if not impossible’’ to get money 


, 


”” 


for “ even the best English enterprise ’’ can only be de- 
plored as an exaggeration most unworthy of a man in his 
position. Such are the counsels which have guided the 


Lords on this question of practical finance 





IN THE KINGDOM OF THE BLIND. 


In the early hours of Tuesday night’s debate, Lord 
Curzon, royally patronising Lord Lansdowne, and nobly 
shielding him from Radical slander, had relieved him 
of the aspersion that this rather meagre figure in the 
revolutionary march of the peers was there against his 
own free will. The statement was not wanting in assur- 
ance ; but the certificate of character it conveyed proved 
to be strictly limited. Lord Lansdowne was really 
not under duress, but, of course, he had only gone 
forward after anxious communication “with those 
with whom he was in the habit of acting.’’ Having re- 
stored Lord Lansdowne his tinsel crown of leadership, 
Lord Curzon proceeded to put him in his proper place 
as a compulsory banner bearer, and to outline the 
policy of “My’’ party in the crisis fomented by 
him, by Lord Milner, by Lord Cawdor, and by the 
liquor lords with whom Lord Lansdowne is “ in the habit 
of acting ’’-—with or without the presence of reporters. 
Lord Curzon, however, had a preliminary duty which 
seemed to weigh a little on his mind. This was to dis- 
embarrass the “backwoodsmen ”’ of the weight of prudent 
counsel which their ablest leaders had tried to hang 
round their noble necks. It was not quite so easy a task 
as it looked. The debate had gone badly—even fatally 
—against the wreckers. Not only had Lord Rosebery 
—that much-deceiving Daniel—come to a most unwel- 
come judgment, but his warning had been driven home 
by their familiar sages and fighting men—by Lord 
Cromer, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord James of Here- 
ford, and now, at last, by a new adviser, but one of great 
power, sagacity, and clearness of vision—the Archbishop 
of York. Might there, after all, be such a thing as the 
British Constitution, and was the party of tradition quite 
in its proper place in moving en masse to its assault? 
Such inquiries and discomforts shaped themselves on the 
expressive features of Lord No Zoo. Now, therefore, 
was the time to re-arm the Forts of Folly; and who so 
fitted for the task as Lord Curzon? 

It need hardly be said that his success was imme- 
diate and most inspiring. Arrogance, led by super- 
arrogance, rallied again ; after their impulse to waver, it 
seemed to the little people in the Kingdom of the Blind 
that, at least while Lord Curzon was speaking, they saw 
clear. He, and presently Lord Cawdor, made, no dis- 
guise of the path which they meant them to tread. All 
Lord Lansdowne’s furtive theories were swept aside, and 
the claim of the House of Lords to master King and Com- 
mons was stated in terms as uncompromising and defiant 
as naked pride could make them. No interpretation by the 
Liberals of the meaning of Lord Lansdowne’s amend- 
ment could have been wider than that which, in their 
survey of the directing forces in British politics, these two 
men assigned it. Trifling distinctions between financial 
bills and non-financial bills were swept away, and the lost 
battle of 1860 was dismissed as an impertinent incident. 
“You have to-day,” said Lord Cawdor, “an absolute right 
over each tax as you had then over each Bill and each 
tax.’’ Not only could the Lords stop taxes, but they 
could impose them. “A great number of your lord- 
ships,’’ said Lord Curzon, “ will vote against the Bill be- 
cause you think that there is a better means of raising 
the money.’’ “If you object to these taxes, what is the 
alternative by which you propose to raise the money? ’”’ 
he asked. For all this power of revolutionary change 
and pressure, Lord Curzon supplied the necessary engine 
and driving bands. This was the fashion : Jtem: Right of 
My Lords to force an appeal to the country whenever a 
measure is unpopular or when it has never been submitted 
to anelectorate ; Right to stop a Radical Government, not 
two years or two months hence, but now, when you think 
your blow can be deadliest ; Right to hold election after 
election, rejecting every judgment that does not suit your 
private ends, till you emerge from the battle, with fresh 
forces drawn from all the seats of social privilege and in- 
tellectual pride, and can then build up such barriers 
against democracy that no force on earth can break them 
down. 

Such was the palimpsest that the peers proceeded on 
Tuesday night to scrawl, like a ribald catch over a 
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missal, across the British Constitution. In the last 
hour of the debate it was not given to Lord Crewe, with 
his charm of speech and presence, and his gift of ironic 
insight into the ways of the Lords, to drive home the 
answer to their usurpation. The reason was clear. The 
path of a Liberal leader in the Lords is one of perpetual 
humiliation. His Bills, as Lord Crewe said, are taken 
from him and written over by the Opposition. When he 
succeeds, it is often by abasing himself and his party. 
When he fails, he has to pocket his masters’ insults as 
he may. No man can live such a life and keep his self- 
respect, and the bravest Liberal leader in the peers— 
even Lord Ripon himself, the stoutest of them all—gets 
in time to wear his shame as if he liked it. Scorn 
is the lash for the backs of the selfish and the mean; 
and no other weapon counts a jot. 

But if Lord Crewe hardly used the right arm of 
punishment, the last act of the delinquents showed 
no special joy in their offence. For many minutes they 
passed, a silent, and in appearance, at least, an undis- 
tinguished crowd, through the narrow doors to the left 
of the Throne. Simple Englishmen in the bulk ; not one 
in twenty known by sight to the mass of their country- 
men. Some, ghosts of great Liberal names—Argylls, 
Devonshires, Corks, Hampdens—had come to commit a 
last act of treachery to the Whig tradition. Others had 
merely rallied to party, or to the heedless frenzy of the 
Rosebery speech, or were driven on by the coarse fears of 
wealth. Others, again, spirited by the two men who came 
near to losing South Africa and India to the Empire, 
had the conscious aim of forcing Protection on their own 
leaders and on the people of this country. There were 
two notable absences from the majority. The first was 
the only Tory ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
House of Lords contains—absent, in high disdain, from 
every hour of this Carnival of Fools. The second were 
the group of peers—Lord Esher, Lord Suffield, Lord 
Knollys, and Lord Farquhar—who may be specially said 
to enjoy the personal friendship of the King. 


H. W. M. 





Life and Wetters. 





THE SCEPTIC IN ART. 


To question the validity of standards is the proper taste 
of the sceptic. Philosophy, religions, politics present 
fair fields for his exercise, but, perhaps, the best is 
afforded by the Fine Arts. It was therefore to be ex- 
pected that our arch-sceptic, in selecting for his 
Romanes Lecture at Oxford the subject of ‘ Question- 
ings in Criticism and Beauty,’’ should make an even 
larger contribution to our intellectual unsettlement than 
by any of his excursions into metaphysics or economics. 

Literary and artistic criticism in the past itself 
claimed the position of an authoritative art. Its ex- 
perts imposed “ certain rules, which every well-conducted 
man of letters, painter, or musician ought to follow, but 
to which certain licensed exceptions were to be allowed 
in the case of a man of exceptional genius.’’ Often, 
too, in former times the suzerainty of religion, ethics, or 
even politics, imposed standards for good art, requiring 
artists to subserve the interests of the Church or morality 
or public order. Now all such rules of criticism are 
thrown aside, and every one recognises that the end and 
justification of a work of art is to be a thing of beauty. 
Since the feeling of beauty is to be the sole criterion, 
the only way of getting any standard, or any basis for 
an art of criticism, is to examine this feeling of beauty. 
But the history of taste, Mr. Balfour contends, yields 
no positive results. All great critics have been engaged 
in “sweeping away the rubbish of their critical prede- 
cessors ; one age’s meat has been another’s poison. 
There is, no doubt, in every art an intelligible evolution 
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from crude simplicity of form to complexity, and trained 
sensibility appears to get pleasures more refined and 
elevated from the more elaborated forms. 

But, in this commonly accepted doctrine of artistic 
progress, Mr. Balfour naturally fastens the sharpest fangs 
of his scepticism. What reason have we for identifying 
complexity with progress, or a finer feeling for beauty 
with a liking for complexity of form? And with the 
same audacity of arbitrary choice as Tariff Reformers 
showed in choosing 1872 for the beginning of their curve 
of British trade, Mr. Balfour takes for his single test 
the art of music among the ancient Greeks. Here was a 
people of the finest and most varied sensibility to every 
form of beauty, carrying, as we admit, to the highest 
pitch of perfection the arts of poetry, the drama, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture. Are we justified in holding that 
the simple and, to our minds, unattractive and in- 
effectual music which they used was due to defective 
sensibility to the pleasures of sound? We have every 
reason to believe that this music of the Greeks produced 
in them, at least, as powerful zsthetic emotions as our 
more complex music produces in us. Is it then certain 
that our modern art of music represents a progress in 
the art, or yields a larger and a better enjoyment? 
“ Are we to say that the Greeks in admiring their music 
showed bad taste, or are we to say that our sensibility 
for musical excellence has been so dulled by experience 
or by our natural ineptitude that we have got to apply 
to the means of producing that emotion incomparably 
more labor and that what we call the progress 
of music is really the decrease in our musical sensi- 
bility? ’’ 

Although this instance is at most suggestive, and 
it is unreasonable to suppose that a modern people, with 
a naturally defective sensibility to sounds, would get more 
pleasure from more elaborated than from simple com- 
positions, the question raised is really a searching one. 
If the production of the pure feeling for beauty is the 
end of art, is it not possible that the refined training 
of artist and of critic may lead away from such feeling 
to other subsidiary and more “ artificial’’ feelings, 
arising from “sympathy with the artist’s knowledge of 
his surroundings, admiration of his technical skill, 
appreciation of the difficulties with which he had to 
contend ; in fact, all the historic setting which is abso- 
lutely necessary for one point of view, but which in 
itself can hardly be described as the practical zxsthetic 
enjoyment of the work of art itself?’’ So far as this 
points to a clear distinction between the naive enjoy- 
ment of a first impression, and the more intellectualised 
appreciation which accompanies closer inspection and 
consideration, it is indisputably true. Indeed, one may 
go further and admit that the two modes of feeling, 
the naively esthetic and the critically appreciative, con- 
tain something inconsistent or antagonistic. The case 
for the trained sensibility, from the standpoint of 
esthetic enjoyment, will rather stand upon a third mode 
of feeling, which supervenes upon the critical, in which 
the admiration of artistic skill is fused with the simple 
love of beauty in a new emotional synthesis, which finds 
its subject-matter in the sympathetic satisfaction in a 
creative act. 

But reasonable doubts may still remain regarding the 
elaboration of the arts and of art criticism in a society 
where culture is the adornment and the diversion of a 
class. Such doubts, Tolstoy, it will be remembered, raises 
in his uncompromising manner in “ What is Art?’’ A 
spontaneous desire “ to transmit, to others the highest and 
best feelings to which men have risen” is the only true 
art impulse which he recognises. All art is thus of the 
nature of improvisation or inspiration, and all education 
of taste which takes the form of definite rules or recipes 
degrades art into mere counterfeit. Only under such 
conditions of free expression can good technique emerge. 
To Tolstoy indeed the three arch enemies of Art are pro- 
fessionalism, art criticism, and technical teaching. In 
no department of life is the war of spirit against letter 
waged more remorselessly. The cry, “ Back to Nature! ”’ 
to her simplicity and spontaneity, is continually raised, 
though sometimes spontaneity proves anything but 
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simple. Many in our time are indeed disposed to turn 
from the art criticism of the salons to that of the peasant 
or the factory hand, and from the severe intricacies of 
modern chamber music to the traditional folk songs. 
Ought not all art, like poetry, they ask, to be “ simple, 
sensuous, impassioned,’’ and does not the trained sensi- 
bility, living rather upon delicate associations conveyed 
through literature and traditional class culture than upon 
the wholesome food of direct emotional experience, lead 
art and artistic people into forms of refined and finnick- 
ing sentimentalism, or, worse still, into a dry intel- 
lectualism? Such obstinate questionings arise, and 
are not wholly stifled, by the charge of Philis- 
tinism which lies so ready to the lips of culture. 
Tolstoy in his sturdy way would go further than Mr. 
Balfour’s criticism leads us, regarding professional artists 
of every order as mere “ mountebanks ’’ plying their de- 
ceitful crafts in order to avoid “ bread-labor.’’ Mr. 
Balfour indeed professes his eagerness to enjoy both sorts 
of aesthetic pleasure, that of pure beauty and that of 
subtler appreciation got by learning. But if he is correct 
in holding that “as discrimination grows there is no 
evidence that sensibility grows with it,’’ and that “ there 
are cases where the increase of powers of discrimination is 
accompanied by a waning of aesthetic sensibility,’’ we feel 
that his logical mind may yet bring him to the artistic 
doctrine of the Russian sage. 

To many, however, the most striking feature in the 
address will be Mr. Balfour’s complete repudiation of any 
logical or philosophical treatment of aesthetics, and, in- 
deed, of the emotions in general. Though he makes a 
passing allusion to theories which explain aesthetic en- 
joyment by relating it to some form of utility or progress 
of the race, he waives aside as undeserving of his serious 
attention the ample light which psycho-biology has shed 
upon the origin and nature of the fine arts and the sense 
of beauty. While the precise action of Nature in these 
subtle workings must remain matter for speculation, it 
can hardly be doubted that, in the biological struggle for 
survival and the gropings after higher organic life, cer- 
tain instincts arose impelling man to make fit and service- 
able adjustments of his environment and to exercise his 
organs with regularity and rhythm ; that pleasures were 
attached by Nature to these useful acts ; and that in them 
we have the rude beginnings of those arts which the 
evolving brain of man has applied to more refined 
operations. 

It is by following the humble utilities in which the 
arts, as indeed the sciences, take their origin, that we can 
best constitute and find stability for those standards 
which Mr. Balfour appears to deny. Pleasures in form 
and color, rhythm and composition, have solid roots in 
the early needs of man’s animal nature as he struggled 
to make for himself an abiding place upon this earth, 
where, by infinite pains and acts of audacity and faith, he 
might eventually raise himself a little way towards 
heaven. Such origins are only mean and unsatisfying 
to those who fail to realise the singleness of meaning and 
of method in the greater drama of which the life of 
humanity forms an episode. It is to the art of Nature 
we must look in the last resort in order to discover and 
to comprehend the nature of Art. 





A DECIVILISED CLASS. 


Ir is still the practice of some savage tribes to smear 
the hands and face of a lad who goes hunting for the 
first time with the blood of the quarry he has killed. 
The process even in this literal sense is not unknown 
to English sportsmen. But this “ blooding’’ of the 
young is typical of the whole spirit which presides over 
the education of our upper class. The boy arrives at 
school, still full of the ideas of the essentially 
modern civilisation common to those among whom he 
has spent his few conscious years—his nursemaids, his 
sisters, his teachers. He is at once subjected to a con- 
scious process of hardening which aims at throwing him 
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back into the obsolete phase of human development 
which still rules the thinking of his class. He learns 
to be ashamed of all but his more elementary emotions 
and to repress all but his more pedestrian thoughts. 
He is taught to exclude from his interests all that does 
not relate to the simple and joyous life of a healthy and 
well-fed body. He is taught to shed from his vocabulary 
every rare and significant word, and to express himself 
in sentences of a primitive simplicity and brevity. Above 
all, his natural instincts of pity and sympathy are 
rooted out by the cult of sports which teach him 
to regard the animals as creatures destined only to afford 
him a relief from boredom by feeding his pleasures with 
their sufferings. At Harrow he is “ blooded ’’ by assist- 
ing in the “ breaking-up’’ of hares. At the University 
he learns the still more luxurious delight of hunting the 
carted deer. The process by which his moral fibre is 
deliberately coarsened by these sports is not without its 
defenders. The boy is being fitted for “the battle of 
life,” and fitted to play his part “without mawkish 
sentimentality ’’ in the duties of an Imperial race. His 
class schools itself still to think of life and society in 
terms which would be understood by a predatory tribe 
of mountaineers. One might suppose that it passed its 


| existence in tribal feuds, vendettas, and raids, under 


conditions amid which a normally humane and merciful 
individual would really find himself handicapped in the 
universal war. It is conscious that its ideals are pecu- 
liar to itself. It is dimly aware that the mass of men 
who labor and study think otherwise. It maintains 
its own class ethics, as the Dorians retained their cruder 
ways of thought against the more civilised races of the 
coasts and the isles. The rest of us were “ Pro-Boers”’ 
yesterday ; we are “ Socialists’’ to-day. “ Educate your 
masters,’’ said Robert Lowe, when he imagined that 
England was in danger of becoming a democracy. “ Our 
masters ’’ to-day are concentrated in “ another place.’’ 
We have got to educate them. 

A prosecution which was heard on Monday at Cam- 
bridge revealed in all its callousness the habits of thought 
of this minute but powerful class. Some thirty under- 
graduates had been indulging in the aristocratic sport 
of hunting a tame deer. The wretched animal, so used 
to domesticity that it looked to man for protection and 
thought of walled enclosures as its natural sanctuaries, 
had twice taken refuge in a yard. The sportsmen 
followed it, prodded it with a pole, beat it with a broom, 
and lashed it over the head for something like a 
quarter of an hour with their hunting whips. Once it 
flung itself against barbed wire, and received a gaping 
wound in the chest. When at last its hunters succeeded, 
after the second attempt, in forcing it back to the road, 
it cheated their sporting instincts by falling dead. The 
hind, said the Master of the Hunt, in a phraseology 
familiar to carters when they are flogging an over-laden 
horse, was “a sulky animal’’; while to the protests of 
some working-men who chanced to pass, he replied that 
they must be “ Socialists.’’ The hearing of the case, 
from the merely legal standpoint, was without result. 
The Bench, with a Colonel at its head, decided that 
there had been no cruelty, and, indeed, such is the state 
of the law, it is quite probable that his ruling will be 
confirmed on appeal. The law was made by the class 
which finds these pleasures to its taste, and only this 
Session the efforts of the Bishop of Hereford to alter 
the law were defeated by Lord Newton in the Upper 
House amid the manly laughter of his brother peers. 
Outside the Court, however, the publicity given to the 
case has had the happiest results. The University has 
suppressed the Hunt, and daily newspapers have ex- 
pressed themselves with an entirely wholesome vigor. 
Yet there was nothing at all exceptional in the cruelty 
which these young gentlemen displayed. It was indeed 
the cornerstone of their defence that, as their counsel put 
it, “ there is no case of stag-hunting in which this sort 
of thing does not occur.’’ The quarry is always a 
domesticated animal, and the hunt is always a violation 
of that tacit social contract which instinct concludes 
between man and the animals that have learned to trust 
him. This degraded sport is as disreputable a cruelty 
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as the attempis of a small boy to stalk his neighbor's cat | 
with an air-gun in the back garden. 

The survival of such a sport as this is one of the 
minor scandals in English social life which we owe 
directly to the House of Lords. There are phases of 
social evolution during which the upper classes of a 
nation commonly lead it in their sensitiveness and their 
humanity. The very word “gentle’’ has its origin in 
the recognition of that moral superiority. With the 
growth of an educated class outside the ranks of what is 
consciously society, a contrary process commonly sets in. 
The aristocracy seeks distinction in maintaining an 
obsolete habit of thought. It prides itself in isolating 
itself as absolutely as possible from the ‘“ intellectuals,’’ 
and it entrenches itself yet more firmly when the in- 
tellectuals become the acknowledged leaders of the 
masses. The process, which is marked among ourselves, 
is even more obvious in Russia, where the political 
struggle seems at times to be a war between an educated 
proletariat which has enlightenment and sensibility with- 
out birth or wealth, and a ruling caste which is 
consciously, almost articulately, retrograde and Asiatic. 
Its moral influence, so far as it succeeds in exerting any 
at all, is invariably for the perpetuation of some obsolete 
barbarism. On the Continent it maintains the duel. 
Among ourselves it defends the crueller sort of blood 
sports. It even makes of these institutions a shibboleth 
in the class-war. To oppose the duel is in Austria or 
Russia to write oneself down “no gentleman,’’ and to 
oppose even this peculiarly abominable sport, the hunt- 
ing of tame deer, is among ourselves to proclaim 
oneself, if not a Socialist, then almost a Christian. For 
two generations now the mass of educated men has felt 
about such barbarities as this the disgust which 
Wordsworth once for all expressed. If our social habits, 
and even our legislation, lag behind the almost universal 
sentiment of all among us who work and think, the 
explanation is simply that our development is retarded 
by the prestige of fashion and the legislative veto which 
this decivilised class can wield. It resists the thinkers 
and the poets who would come between it and its crueller 
pleasures, precisely as white settlers will resist the 
coming of missionaries who intervene between them and 
the more helpless natives. | Removed itself from the 
necessity of work and study, it opposes an obstinate, if 
inarticulate, resistance to the moral ideals of those whose 
minds have been formed by the real struggle to exist by 
sympathy and co-operation. It fights in the larger 
issues of politics for the liberty to levy tribute and ex- 
ploit. It masses instinctively for the defence of a sport 
which wins pleasure by the infliction of pain. To limit 
its sympathies, to exclude from them all who are not of 
its caste or kind, from the carted stag to the black man, 
is the first of its instincts. In the animal world it admits 
a sympathy which is near to veneration for its horses 
and its dogs—the creatures which assist it in its sports 
—only to deny all regard for the creatures whose suffer- 
ings are essential to its amusement. The habit of mind 
which is bred of this disregard has its influence far beyond 
the sphere of sport. It is reached only by a conscious sup- 
pression of the instincts of pity and compassion. Itcan be 
justified only by an unlimited acceptance of the right to 
pleasure at any price. The character which is formed 
by it has been coarsened in a multitude of relationships. 
To suppress the more wanton of blood sports will be, first 
of all to rescue some of the gentlest and least offensive of 
animals from cruelty. It will also be to give to thousands 
of young lads, naturally merciful and kindly, the chance 
of growing up in a civilised community, freed from an 
influence whose purpose is to breed in them the 
mentality of a Spartan or a Pathan. 





THE ARMY OF INNOCENCE. 


“THANNE longen folk to gon on pilgrimages.” How 
right the poet was to dwell on the desire felt by all man- 
kind for pilgrimage, and not merely on the obligation of 
religious duty! Among all the sensations of holiday there 





is none more exquisite than that of a pilgrim setting out 





for a holy place. The daily round is broken ; the common 
task is left behind him at the gate; the eyelids of the 
dawn are opening ; the white road leads onward into the 
rising sun; the calling of the birds, the waking moun- 
tains, and the smell of dew upon the grass are unconscious 
symbols of hope and the spirit’s renewal; his heart is 
fixed, being raised to its natural, though unaccustomed, 
elevation, and attuned by the sanctity of purpose, with- 
out which the holiday would be but a relaxation, a slack- 
ening of the strings of the soul. No wonder the peoples 
of all nations have longed to go on pilgrimage, and have 
laid down their lives for access to the shrines of the world 
—to Lhassa, Puri, Mecca, Rome, Kieff, and Jerusalem. 

For Christians this universal longing was naturally 
much increased when the end of the thousand years since 
Christ’s birth approached, and He was expected to return 
in glory to His native land, and there to celebrate the 
Last Judgment upon quick and dead. With a confidence 
that must excite the envy of latter-day sinners, the de- 
vout of Europe desired above all things to behold His 
re-appearing and to present themselves among the first 
before His tribunal. Nor was it only for their own sakes 
that their eyes were turned with anxiety towards Jeru- 
salem, which for nearly five centuries had lain in the 
hands of sun-worshippers and followers of the False 
Prophet. If in a few years Christ should now return and 
find His holy city—the scene of His death, His sepulchre, 
and His resurrection—occupied by mere Seljukian Turks, 
who for a generation had inflicted unendurable hard- 

ships on pilgrims seeking comfort at His shrines, how 
great would be the scandal to His Church and His Vicar 
here on earth. In some fertile mind suddenly sprang the 
conception of an Army of the Cross for rescuing the sacred 
places from the Infidel. Peter, the Amiens hermit, 
began his wild preaching—so holy a man that the hairs of 
his donkey’s tail were treasured as relics. Urban II. 
appealed to Christendom from Clermont in Auvergne, 
and the believing hosts around him answered with the 
cry, “ Deus le volt, Deus le volt!’’ Incited by hopes 
of spiritual pardon hereafter, or by the certainty of re- 
lease from earthly prisons and the bonds of debt or vows ; 
encouraged by the promise of crossed legs upon sepulchral 
effigies, and of shirts that, having been worn in the Holy 
Land, ensured immediate entrance into Paradise ; ardent 
in faith, longing for pilgrimage, and careless of a world 
so soon to end in Judgment, nearly a quarter of a million 
human beings set out for the divine campaign, under the 
mystic standards of Goat and Goose. 

Then followed the familiar, incredible story of the 
Crusaders, when, for the first and last time in history, 
the Christian Powers were at intervals combined for a 
purpose that could almost be called religious. The deeds 
of Tancred and Baldwin, the siege of Antioch and oppor- 
tune discovery of the Sacred Spear, the rabble host kneel- 
ing in tears at sight of Jerusalem and rushing forward to 
the slaughter of Saracens and Jews; St. Bernard’s miser- 
able attempt at a second Crusade, the glory of old Bar- 
barossa and Richard Lion-heart ; the chivalry of Saladin, 
conquests of Constantinople, fightings in Egypt, the 
appearance of Frederick Stupor-of-the-World, himself, 
it was said, no better than an Infidel—so for two cen- 
turies the varied course of holy wars went on, till it died 
away with St. Louis of France sinking on the road at 
Damietta. With him the flame of sacred endeavor 
flickered and was extinguished, though for some, as for 
our Henrys IV. and V., there remained the dream of 
levying a power of men :— 

“Whose arms were moulded in, their mothers’ wombs 

To chase these pagans, in. those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 

Nine of these Crusades from first to last are counted 
by historians, and as to their result, “the holy wars,”’ 
says Gibbon, “ appear to me to have checked rather than 
forwarded the maturity of Europe.’ That is too large a 
question for us. ‘We will only say again that to us it now 
appears incredible that Europe should ever have shown 
herself so disinterested as to fight for any sacred cause 
at all. But for the moment we have not to do with 
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maturity. Mr. Henry Baerlein’s rather unsympathetic 
and disjointed book, called “On the Forgotten Road ”’ 
(Murray), has reminded us of that “Children’s Crusade,’’ 
so small and immature that it is not even counted among 
the nine. In point of date we must tuck it in between 
the fifth and sixth, and there let it stand as a piteous 
episode, a baby’s death, a young lamb’s heart among the 
full-grown flocks. It was the time when Philip, called 
the August, was reigning in France, and in England the 
Lords were pestering the King with their demands for 
representation and the redress of grievances before they 
would give him a penny to carry on with. For Magna 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Charta lay only three years ahead, England was still | 


suffering from the Papal Interdict, and the elder Simon 
de Montfort was himself crusading, not against Pagans 
or Paynims, but against unhappy Christians who even in 
Southern France could believe the present earth was hell, 
and death the truest blessing. 

It is strange to think that the inspired children must 
have passed on their journey right through the midst of 
the Waldenses, those Quakers of Lyons, and not far east- 


ward of the province where Simon himself was dealing | 


out to the Albigenses the blessing they so much desired. 


For Mr. Baerlein has chosen the story of the French chil- | 
dren, who followed the boy Stephen of Cloyes near | 
Orleans, and has left for another hand the German chil- | 


to make its way across the Alps. 
the first time that children had in a certain sense taken 
the Cross. In a contemporary account of the first 
Crusade, at all events, a chronicler with a peculiar con- 
ception of humor writes :— 


ing; the poor, for instance, would shoe an ox or two like horses 
and tie them to a cart 


things and babies; and whenever they came in sight of a castle 
or city, you would hear the little creatures keep asking whether 
this was Jerusalem, the place they were going to.” 


But the idea of an actual children’s army seems to have 
been St. Bernard’s own suggestion, though it was not 
carried out till seventy years after the failure of his 
Crusade. It seemed likely that nothing but the wicked- 
ness of the Crusaders themselves could have caused a 
failure so complete as that; innocence, ,therefore, might 
bring success, and where was innocence to be found, save 
in the heart of a child? So argued the great ecclesiastic, 
ignorant alike of logic, war, and children. 

The idea spread, and whether it was reinforced by 
cruel agents from the Old Man of the Mountain, ever 
seeking recruits for his Assassins and the Fedavees in the 
Gardens of Bliss, we cannot tell. Mr. Baerlein thinks 
so, and the belief should have added the final touch of 


horror and tragedy to a tale which he somehow fails to | 


make tragic. But in that age no external reinforcement 
was needed for the idea. Once possessed by his holy pur- 


pose, the boy Stephen found no trouble in recruiting his | 


army of the innocent. Little boys and girls from all 
sides came flocking to his standard, sometimes escaping 
the parents’ anger, but usually, as it seems, accompanied 
by their applause. Quicker than the Boy Scouts his 
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put his story. Quick death or long Egyptian slavery 
swallowed up the rest in darkness. 

It is a strange scene to recall, full of a pathos that it 
would be easy to wallow in. Like a dream, it is adorned 
with all the fantastic mists and colors of medieval un- 
reality. But at the heart of it we recognise the abiding 
spirit of the childin man. For who is there that does not 
long to go on pilgrimage, or with the fairy army of Crusa- 
ders to pass beyond the bounds of commonplace, and set 
forth in fearless elation upon the white road that leads to 
the City of God? 





The Drama. 





POTTED BEETHOVEN. 


Let me state at once, and emphatically, that I enjoyed 
“ Beethoven ’’ at His Majesty’s; and I fancy that there 
must be thousands of people, at something like my own 
stage of musical culture and spiritual sentimentality, 
who would do likewise. The idea of the French author, 
M. René Fauchois, is a very ingenious and beautiful one. 
There are faults of execution that one knows not to 


dren’s Crusade, which started the same year, and tried | whem to sttetbate, without having acum Ge Susuey sees 


We believe it was not | jecend: “Freely adapted by Louis N. Parker,” but I 


and the French performance. The playbill bears the 


feel sure that Mr. Parker is too good a musician, too 
reverent of his own art—or of one of them—to take much 


| pleasure in the cheap farce which mars what ought to 


i | be throughout a thing of beauty. 
“Strange sights one saw, enough to make you die of laugh- | concerned is somewhat to blame. 


into which they piled their bite of | founding on the recorded character of Beethoven’s 


Very likely everyone 
Perhaps M. Fauchois, 


| brother, Nikolaus, made him somewhat of a grotesque ; 
| then Mr. Parker accentuated the absurdity ; and finally 
| Mr. Edward Sass, a good comedian of the emphatic 


drilled battalions grew. When they had seen the King | 


at St. Denis and begun their march southward from 
Paris to the sea, they are said to have numbered 30,000. 
How they were fed, how covered and succored on the 
road, we can only conjecture, but we may imagine the 
devout and pitiful women coming from villages and towns 


to meet them with cakes and sweets, with little garments | 


and combs, and herbal medicines in a bottle. 


Rhone’s waters ever southward :— 


“The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs, 
Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands.” 


So the | 
ay Wales Senne apen Chel way, Sowing: ies | things not only alternated with vulgarities, but were in- 


school, accentuated Mr. Parker’s accentuation. But, 
after all, it is to Sir Herbert Tree that one’s respectful 
remonstrance must be addressed. It was in his power to 
tone Mr. Sass down; and he certainly does not seem to 
have made any effort in that direction. For one thing, 
however, I am sincerely and profoundly grateful. 
When Mr. Ainley, as Schindler, carefully placed 
Beethoven’s breakfast-tray upon a chair in Mr. Sass’s 
immediate neighborhood, I did not doubt that Nikolaus, 
having sat upon everything else that could raise a 
laugh, was going to give us humor’s crown of humor by 
subsiding on the coffee-pot. Had this occurred, I should 
certainly have shrieked—not with amusement. But 
that ultimate agony was spared me. Perhaps the tray 
was placed there in order to beget in us the highly 
dramatic emotion of suspense ; in which case it brilliantly 
succeeded. I breathed a deep sigh of relief when the 
coffee-pot was removed, and no one had sat on it. But 
all the intrusions of farce (by which I do not mean the 
illustrations of Beethoven’s eccentricity and absence of 
mind) seemed to me unspeakably jarring. Why should 
not the whole thing have been kept on the level of 
beauty? It reminded me of a recent experience on board 
one of the splendid steamers of the Hamburg-America 
line. One expected to find the music on a German boat 
far better than on the English liners; and, indeed, the 
band was large and technically competent. But the 
style of music they played was distinctly more vulgar 
and trivial than that which prevails on the Cunard or 
White Star boats. One especial outrage they per- 
petrated was a sort of medley, in which noble and lovely 


extricably interwoven with them. The minuet in “ Don 


| Giovanni,’’ for instance, would break off three or four 


“Tt is to God, to God, we are going!’’ they cried | 


continually. Marseilles received them, and again we can | irons the conductor who was responsible for this infamy ; 


imagine them asking each other if this was not the holy | 


Jerusalem they sought. Seven ships received them ; be- 
yond the protecting mountains of that ancient port they 
stood out to sea, and France saw them no more. One 
priest returned ; then, after twenty-three years, Stephen’s 
father returned, and into his mouth Mr. Baerlein has 


| 


bars before its close, and merge into a jigging quick- 
step. Had I been the captain, I should have put in 


and somebody—though not, certainly, the conductor— 
ought to be put in irons at His Majesty’s. 

Like many ingenious ideas, M. Fauchois’s appears 
obvious—when once you have thought of it. He has 


simply chosen a theme in which “ incidental music,’’ in- 
stead of being an abomination, becomes a psychological 
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necessity, and must be, moreover, the noblest music in 
the world. A similar process has sometimes been applied 
to poetry, with disastrous results. Nothing is more ludi- 
crous than to see Shakespeare or Moliére strolling around 
and talking tags from his own works. But here the case 
is very different. Here the orchestra simply externalises 
the strains which must, at one time or another, have been 
pulsing in the great tone-poet’s brain. Whether they 
actually arose there in this manner and under these cir- 
cumstances is an indifferent detail. I know next to 
nothing of Beethoven’s biography, yet enough to feel sure 
that the incidents depicted (with one or two exceptions) 
must be regarded as typical rather than actual. Some 
of them, indeed, belong entirely to the realm of sym- 
bolism. But what does it matter? If we bring the 
smallest goodwill to it, we can easily yield to the illusion 
of assisting at that ultimate miracle of the human spirit— 
the creation of great music. I, at any rate, passed com- 
pletely under the spell. It is a good thing the theatre 
was darkened, for more than once my critical impassivity 
was sadly compromised. 

Surely it is the miracle of miracles, this creation of 
music. One can easily imagine oneself Shakespeare— 
many people have cultivated the habit with great success. 
But to imagine oneself Beethoven, or Gluck, or Handel, 
or even Mendelssohn or Chopin !—that is a pitch of mega- 
lomania to me inconceivable. No doubt this is partly be- 
cause I am not a musician; but I think true musicians, 
too, feel an awe in the presence of their masters which no 
mere weaver of words caninspire. The poet, after all, is 
dealing with tangible matter of the intellect and the 
emotions. He manipulates that matter in ways denied 
to you and me; but his processes are subject to analysis, 
and well within comprehension. Now and then, indeed, 
in his greatest moments, he achieves what we feel to be 
a miracle, a something divine that holds analysis at bay ; 
and that is just when he places himself most nearly on a 
level with the great musician. But the musician seems 
to go straight to the archetypal fount of beauty, and 
draw from it at will. This is doubtless an illusion. A 
psychology of music is just as possible as a psychology of 
poetry, though probably far more difficult and distant. 
But the illusion is so inevitable, the beauty appears so 
absolute and unconditioned, that the musician, more than 
any other mortal, seems to come trailing clouds of glory 
from some region beyond the stars. How incredibly im- 
poverished would life be without music! How denuded, 
not only of sheer beauty, but of mystery! Surely the 
least metaphysically-minded man, if he have any musical 
sense, must feel himself transported by a great tone-poem 
into a fourth dimension wherein the problem of life puts 
on a new and unspeakably wonderful aspect. Well, in 
this play is brought home to us the fact that these great 
tone-poems do actually take shape in the mind of a man 
like ourselves, that they come to him somehow and from 
somewhere, and that their miraculous conception is inter- 
woven with common incidents and emotions of life. 
That, it seems to me, is an interesting, a moving experi- 
ence. The play suggests to the imagination, however 
faintly and imperfectly, what it must be to think in 
glorious harmonies, and pass one’s life in imperiously 
marshalling the giant hosts of sound. We carry away a 
vision of Beethoven as a greater Napoleon, manceuvring 
his winged legions in luminous deeps of space. 

At least that is how it affects me, a non-musical, 
if not precisely an unmusical, man. M. Fauchois has, 
in fact, made Beethoven his collaborator in a piece of 
spiritual portraiture, which is, at the same time, an act 
of homage. The disadvantage of the method is that, 
when once his appetite is whetted, the spectator is apt 
to weary of the interludes of talk, and wish that 
Beethoven would get on with his composing. “Cut the 
cackle and come to the ’osses’’ was the principle of the 
late Mr. Astley. Unreasonably, but not unnaturally, 
one is conscious of hankering after less biography and 
more music. 

Beethoven is distinctly one of Sir Herbert Tree’s 
good parts. He presents the figure admirably to the 
eye; and, but that his voice lacks modulation, his acting 
would leave little to desire. The other parts are, at 





best, of slight importance. Mr. Ainley’s discreet Anton 
Schindler was of value and Miss Evelyn D’Alroy was 
a graceful Bettina Brentano, though she surely need not 
have pitched her speeches in quite such a declamatory, 
unnatural key. The scene in which she brings to 
Beethoven the homage of Goethe is moving to anyone 
whose imagination is touched by the sound of great 
names. Why the Archduke Rudolf and his two satellites 
should be made such figures of fun I cannot conceive. 
No doubt their uniforms were laudably correct; but if 
no compromise with the regulations was permissible, 
they might, in one act at least, have been allowed to 
wear mufti. 

“Beethoven”? is preceded by “A _ Russian 
Tragedy,’’ in one act, of which one is glad to record 
that it is “ adapted from the German of Adolph Glass.”’ 
An English playwright who should turn out such a 
trumpery piece of mechanical, conventional melodrama 
would deserve to be severely dealt with. It is like the 
maiden effort of a schoolboy who has been injudiciously 
taken to see “ Fédora.’”’ Why it should have been placed 
on His Majesty’s stage, and with Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
in the leading part, is a mystery which passes all under- 
standing. 

It is, of course, impossible to arrive at any adequate 
appreciation of a performance in a language of which 
one understands no single word; but I think it evident 
that Mme. Lydia Yavorskaia, of St. Petersburg, who 
appeared at the Afternoon Theatre on Tuesday, in “ La 
Dame aux Camélias,’’ is an actress of very unusual 
gifts. Like her compatriot, Alla Nazimova, she struck 
me at first as rather mannered and _ self-conscious ; 
but as she warmed to her work this effect in 
great measure passed off, and one could admire without 
reserve her graceful carriage (except in rapid motion), 
her beautiful voice, and her great emotional power. 
Her death-scene was extremely realistic, and might have 
been no less touching if one could have followed the 
words. I look forward with lively interest to her 
Hedda Gabler, announced for next Tuesday. 


Wituiam ARCHER. 





Communications. 





THE CHARACTER OF THE INDIAN POLICE. 
(Concluded.) 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—It now appears, from a statement made a day or 
two ago by the Master of Elibank in Parliament, that in 
the Gulam Mohammed torture case, in which the Sessions 
Judge of Rawal Pindi found that the prisoner bore on his 
legs and arms palpable marks of racking, and that his 
confession of murder had been extorted from him by the 
police, the Government of the Punjab have held a secret 
police inquiry of the usual sort, and “come to the con- 
clusion that the charge of torture is false, and that no blame 
attaches to the police.’’ No explanation is offered as to how 
the man came by his injuries, and why he should have con- 
fessed to a murder which he had not committe+ The police 
are whitewashed by a secret police inquiry, anu the judicial 
tribunal is discredited. 

But I must mention one other case in the Punjab, in 
which the alleged torture was of a more atrocious kind, and 
the conduct of the Executive of the most unsatisfactory 
character. ; 

A woman named Gulab Bano was convicted last year, 
upon her own confession, of poisoning her husband, and 
sentenced by Mr. Kennedy, a Sessions Judge, with the con- 
currence of three Indian assessors, to be hanged. She 
appealed to the Chief Court at Lahore, consisting of Mr. 
Justice Robertson and Mr. Justice Rattigan, who, in 
January of this year, set aside the conviction on the ground 
that the confession was most probably extorted by outrage 
of the most horrible kind inflicted on the woman by the 
police. The Judges exhorted the Executive in earnest 
language to “institute a most searching enquiry” into the 
conduct of the police. Nevertheless for nine months the 
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world heard nothing, and the police continued in the ser- 
vice of the Government. At the end of that time appeared 
a “Resolution’’ by the Government of the Punjab completely 
discrediting the views both of the Judges and of the prison 
doctor who examined the woman, and completely 
exonerating the police. The “Resolution’’ purports 
to be the result of a secret enquiry. But no one knows 
by whom it was held, except that it was by the police. No 
one knows who was examined, except that none of the police 
implicated were cross-examined. Parliament has been re- 
fused information on the subject. Such is the respect shown 
by the Executive in India for the highest Courts of the land. 
The Judges have taken the unusual course of intimating 
that they will reply; but so far their reply is not made 
public. 

Here is the horrible story of what the police did to the 
woman, in the very words of the Official “ Resolution ’’ :— 

“On the evening of the 7th June she complained to the 
matron of the jait that the police had maltreated her. The 
hospital attendant was summoned, and to him Gulab Bano 
(the woman) made a statement to the following effect: ‘I was 
hung to the roof by the police (Superintendent and two head 
constables) in my village during the investigation, with a rope 
in my legs, and a baton smeared with green chillies was thrust 
up my anal opening.’”’ 

The matter was reported the next day to the Civil 
Surgeon, who examined the woman and found that she was 
suffering from fever and was in a weak state. He ordered 
her to be prepared for examination, and next morning 
examined her, and found her, to use his own words, 
“terribly inflamed and ulcerated, a condition which, in my 
opinion, could only have been caused by an assault similar to 
that described by the prisoner.’’ (Italics mine.) 

He subsequently added that the assault might have been 
committed on or about May 12th (the date given by the 
woman), but more probably about June 2nd. To 
the District Judge the woman gave a “very clear and 
detailed account’’ of how the police first beat and kicked 
her with the object of making her confess, then tied a rope 
round her feet and suspended her from a rafter of the roof. 
Then (so the official account runs) “a police baton, smeared 
with red peppers, was thrust into her rectum. She described 
minutely how the red pepper was ground, mixed with water 
and applied to the baton, and what part each of the police 
concerned took in the proceedings.” 

Under this agony she confessed to having poisoned her 
husband. She retracted the confession on June 7th, first 
to the Matron of the Jail and then to the Hospital Assistant 
and the Civil Surgeon, and on the 10th formally before the 
District Magistrate. Nevertheless, she was committed by 
him for trial, and convicted and sentenced to be hanged by 
the Sessions Judge. How could this possibly come about? 

The answer of the High Court is clear (the Judges 
saying, by way of preface, that “they would not differ from 
the finding save for reasons which, in their opinion, ren- 
dered it impossible to uphold the conviction ’’):— 

“We find, on looking through the record, that evidence 
distinctly favorable to the unforturate woman has been, if not 
suppressed, at all events not brought forward into Court on 
her behalf. This evidence was known only to the police 
authorities. We are constrained with regret to observe 
that the learned Sessions Judge has made frequent references 
to some case tried in the Peshawar district in which the accused 
was apparently concerned. Clearly the record of that 
case was wholly inadmissible, and was produced by the prosecu- 
tion, in our opinion, most unfairly, for the sole purpose of 
prejudicing the Court against the accused. It is therefore a 
matter of regret that the learned Judge should have allowed 
it to be referred to. It is surely too much to suppose 
that this did not affect the mind of the Sessions Judge in the 
case before him. Apart, therefore, from all other considera- 
tions, it is obvious that the accused was gravely prejudiced in 
the trial by the reception of evidence which was inadmissible 
per se, and could only have been adduced for the purpose of 
alienating the sympathy of the Court from her.” 


The police actually allowed the Sessions Judge to believe 
that the unfortunate woman had tried to make away with 
the vomit of her husband—which, on examination, turned 
out to contain poison—when the real fact was that she had 
carefully retained it, and pointed it out at once to the police 
when they appeared. The Head Constable, who could have 
proved this vital point, was never called, and the Sessions 
Judge was induced to believe that the woman’s story was a 
“clumsy concoction.” 





The Government of the Punjab have now come to the con- 
clusion that the Sessions Judge was right, the Appeal Judges 
were wrong, and that the unfortunate woman probably in- 
flicted this horrible torture upon herself. They support 
this theory on the ground that there is a discrepancy 
between the date on which the Civil Surgeon thinks 
it probable she was tortured and the date when the 
woman alleges she was actually tortured; and also that on 
two occasions subsequent to the alleged torture she walked 
considerable distances and appeared to be in good health. 
On these grounds the unanimous judgment of the Chief 
Court of Appeal of the Punjab is treated as wrong, the 
doctor’s evidence set aside, and the police implicated are 
acquitted and retained as the honored instruments of the 
Executive in the administration of justice. The tragedy has 
been completed by the death of the unfortunate woman, 
which is reported to have just occurred. I must add that it 
was upon the secret information of the Punjab police that a 
man so much honored by his fellow-countrymen as Mr. 
Lajpat Rai was deported to Mandalay without warning, 
charge, or trial. 

So far I have dealt with Bengal and the Punjab. But 
by the very last mail comes the report of a judgment of the 
Sessions Judge of Madura in Madras, Mr. Hamnett, in 
which he acquitted six villagers in that district, charged by 
the police with murder. The principal evidence against 
them was that of one of themselves, who turned informer. 
He subsequently said that he had given his evidence as the 
result of torture and “tutoring’’ on the part of the police. 


In support of this view the learned Judge is reported to 
have said :— 


“The hospital assistant of Thandikudi admits that the in- 
former was under his treatment from the 29th April, 1908, to 
9th May for dysentery and also for two wounds; one on the 
fore arm and one on the right leg. The witness does not seem 
to me to be telling the whole truth. The informer has a 
number of scars of wounds on both his legs, and a scar of a 
severe wound on his left arm, which has caused permanent 
stiffness of one joint of his ring finger. The hospital assistant 
says he did not see those wounds at Thandikudi, but I cannot 
believe him. The informer’s story, that the wounds were caused 
by the police beating and branding him, and that he was kept 
at Thandikudi until the hospital assistant got his wounds healed 
is more probable. There are strong grounds for thinking 
that the informer’s story, that he was tortured by the police, is 
substantially true, and that enquiry into the conduct of the police 
is necessary.” (Italics mine.) 


I quote from the “South Indian Mail,’’ November 8th, 
published at Madura. 

I will conclude with a crowning case of police villainy 
from the United Provinces. Mr. T. K. Johnston, the Ses- 
sions Judge at Bahraich, has just passed heavy sentences 
upon one Inspector, two sub-Inspectors, and six constables 
for deliberately concocting against fifteen innocent men a 
false charge of being dacoits (highway robbers). These un- 
fortunate men were alleged to have been caught and sur- 
rounded by the police at night in a lonely house, armed 
with guns and pistols. It was sworn that they were attacked 
in force by the police—who fired heavily in self-defence— 
captured, and taken off to jail. They were brought before a 
Magistrate, who swallowed the whole story, and committed 
them all for trial, one of them having been induced under 
prolonged police “ pressure’’ (the nature of which is not 
disclosed) to confess that this concocted charge was true. 
Before, however, the case came on for trial, one of the In- 
spectors had qualms of conscience, and went to Mr. William- 
son, an Assistant Superintendent, and confessed to him that 
the whole affair was “ put up” by the police. The persons 
captured in the house were not the accused at all, but 
village police dressed up and armed to represent dacoits. 
On the return of the party from the house, the accused, 
who had been previously arrested on some ground or other, 
were substituted for the village police and falsely charged 
as the captured dacoits. The Inspector, who made this 
confession, shot himself immediately afterwards, and the 
other policemen implicated have been sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment varying from one year to seven years in 
length. It appears from the judgment of the Sessions Judge 
that the men faJsely accused were persons against whose 
characters nothing could be said. 

It will be observed that in no single case, except the 
last one (in which one of the miscreants confessed), has 
any punishment been inflicted upon the police. In all the 
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Punjab cases the considered judgments of the Courts have 
been set aside and the police whitewashed; the whitewash- 
ing process being in part conducted, as the Judges at 
Lahore have said with regard to the Gulab Bano case, by 
“Mr. Chisholm, the Superintendent of Police, against whose 
subordinates our remarks were directed.” 

Sir, it was upwards of seventy years ago that Lord 
Macaulay wrote that tremendous indictment of Bacon for 
racking Dr. Peacham in order to extort a confession of 
guilt :— 

** Bacon was here distinctly behind hisage . . . he persistedina 
practice the most barbarous and the most absurd that has ever 
disgraced jurisprudence, in a practice of which in the preceding 
generation Elizabeth and her Ministers had been ashamed, and 


a practice which, a few years later, no sycophant in all the Inns 
of Court had the heart or the forehead to defend.” 


But Bacon’s offence was committed early in the seven- 
teenth century. What will be said by posterity about the 
toleration extended in the twentieth century to the practice 
of torturing British subjects throughout a large part of the 
British Empire ?—Yours, &c., 

FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 

House of Commons, 

November 30th, 1909. 





Petters to the Editor. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—The question of the House of Lords must at 
present take the first place in public attention, and no one 
of democratic sympathies would wish to stand in the way of 
its speedy settlement. But some thought must also be given 
to the future. The next great political reform for progressive 
parties will be the reform of the franchise, and its extension 
to women. Its solution will continue the work of making 
our Government truly representative, which it cannot be 
while all women and a large number of men, mainly of the 
steady working class, are without votes. 

The Nation has given support to the principle of adult 
suffrage, and in a recent article placed Electoral Reform, 
accompanied by women’s enfranchisement, first among the 
future tasks of Liberalism. Liberalism must be ready for 
its task when the time comes ; and we feel we can confidently 
ask you now, at this critical moment, to support our claim 
that the Government should recognise the importance of this 
subject by including in its approaching declaration of policy 
on December 10th, an undertaking to deal with it at the 
earliest possible moment.—Yours, &c., 


Marcaret LLEWELYN Davies, 
Mary R. Macarruor, 
Hon. Secs., People’s Suffrage Federation 
“League House,”’ 
34, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 
December Ist, 1909. 


[We are strongly in favor of such a declaration, and will 


give our utmost support to any practical measure for giving 
effect to it.—Ep. Narion.] 


MAKING THE FOREIGNER PAY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srz,—Without offence, may I suggest that it is not 
surprising that Mr. Rowland Hunt’s arguments have never 
been answered in the House of Commons? The game of 
ninepins is evidently not popular in that august Assembly. 

In so far as Mr. Hunt deals with my statements, I 
crave the privilege of answering him, with, I hope, due 
regard for your valuable space. 

No one disputes “that if a foreigner reduces the price 
of his goods by 10 per cent. he would be paying the 10 per 


| 
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cent. import tariff,” nor yet that in exceptional cases he 
may pay the whole or part of the tax. What we are asked 
to believe is that he can be made to pay all or most of a 
general import tariff. That is false to fact, and against all 
experience. What ground is there for believing that the 
experience of Great Britain will be different from that of all 
other countries? To what protected countries, and what 
goods, does Great Britain ship upon which she pays all or 
any part of the import tariff? 

If I insist on selling my goods in a market for which 
they are not suited, or where they cannot compete with 
domestic productions, I would probably not only pay all 
the import duty, but something more, and the same would 
apply to the foreigner in this country; but international 
commerce does not work along these lines. 

We sell to the foreigner the goods he wants and cannot 
obtain as favorably elsewhere, and we buy from the 
foreigner the goods he can make better or cheaper than we 
ourselves can. 

The “import taxation on food” in this country is pos- 
sibly greater than in many other countries. America 
might even figure out at nothing per head, but who would 
claim that this represented her total taxation? What about 
her tariff on general merchandise and the taxes levied upon 
the people by the protected manufacturers under the 
“licence to rob’’ which their protective system gives them ? 

Mr. Carnegie is quoted by Mr. Hunt as saying that 
“ America raised £45,000,000 a year which did not affect 
the poor,’ but he forgot to add that the American tariff 
discriminates against the poor, and the duties are too high 
to permit of any but the middle and richer class buying 
foreign goods. The poor are left to the tender mercies of 
the domestic manufacturer. 

May I also quote Mr. Carnegie? I heard that gentle- 
man say, as nearly as my memory serves me: “ You have 
in your midst a party calling themselves Fair Traders. Of 
them beware! They propose to put on what they call 
discriminating duties—here a little and there a little. Let 
me tell you, as an American manufacturer, that we would 
give untold sums of money if we could persuade your 
British manufacturers to handicap themselves one feather- 
weight, by putting on what they call discriminating duties.”’ 
Mr. Carnegie was not in doubt as to who paid the duties. 

Why, asks Mr. Hunt, is it impossible to tax the com- 
peting goods of the foreigner for the benefit of using this 
market? Simply because the tax would be just so much 
added to the £300,000,000 which he says he must pay in 
Imperial and local taxation. 

Mr. Hunt sees no sense in “allowing the foreigner to 
use our market without paying anything to enter it.” 
Where, except in our own Colonies, are we taxed for using a 
market? 

I am challenged to say whether I sell my goods in 
America in competition with an “untaxed supply made in 
that country.”” My answer is yes, and I charge a profit on 
the duty also. I don’t require to “reduce my men’s wages 
and my profit,” and I sell no cheaper than my next-door 
neighbor, and why? Simply because Protection has in- 
creased the American’s cost of production and hindered the 
development of his industry. 

Why is America, of the four great nations, the smallest 
exporter of manufactured goods? Simply because she is 
handicapped in the race, and, unlike some Free Traders 
and all retaliators, I don’t want to see one single strap 
removed from her legs. 

Mr. Asquith was not wrong if he said in 1894 that the 
“tariff walls were every day getting higher and higher,” 
but he did not say that we should follow the lead and 
handicap ourselves. He simply, saw in the fact he stated 
the need for Free and Freer Trade. He is taking the first 
chance that has come within his reach of changing 
the shoulders which bear the burdens that handicap trade. 
In 1909 he might, with equal truth, say that the same 
countries which were increasing their burdens are now 
struggling to throw off the intolerable load. 

What effect a duty on the £140,000,000 of imported 
manufactures would have upon these imports must be more 
or less of the nature of a speculation, but it is more than 
probable that the £70,000,000 which Mr. Hunt is going to 
manufacture in this country will neither come in from 
abroad nor be manufactured in this country. The bulk of 
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it forms the raw material of important industries which 
could not pay for the goods plus the duty, nor the price at 
which they could be made in this country. 

Mr. Hunt can figure out for himself, even if his own 
view were correct, what the loss to our shipping trade 
would be. 

Mr. Hunt claims that Tariff Reform will increase 
wages, but “a scientific tariff would not increase the cost 
of production.’’ How is it to be done? If Tariff Reform 
did not increase wages, the plight of the workman would 
be poor indeed. 

Trade Unionists are almost to a man against Tariff 
Reform. They see in the unemployment which the agita- 
tion for a fiscal change has brought about an earnest of 
worse things if Tariff Reform became the policy of the 
country. They understand the law of supply and demand, 
and can see the control of labor handed over absolutely to 
the capitalist or employer of labor, and they have no 
stomach for the change. 

Mr. Chamberlain was right when he said that to tax 
food was to lower wages, and the same applies to anything 
else that the wage-earner uses. 

Imperial preference is to secure regular employment! 
Imperial preference is a glorified hypocrisy, as anyone 
engaged in the Colonial trade understands. The principle 
underlying the whole thing, as the Colonists in unmis- 
takable language declare, is that, first and foremost, there 
must be absolute protection for Colonial industries. 
Nothing coming from Great Britain or any other place must 
interfere with that protection. After that, on the goods 
which they cannot manufacture themselves, they are willing 
to, and do, give a preference to Great Britain, and that 
preference represents just so much saved to the Colonial 
pocket. In almost every article that we ship we have the 
foreigner beaten, so that the whole thing amounts to 
“thank you for nothing.”’ 

During the preferential period our trade with Canada 
has increased materially; not, it is true, to the same extent 
as America’s trade with that Colony, but to credit the 
increase to the preference given us is to ignore altogether 
the enormously increased purchasing power of that Colony. 

I hope I have knocked over a few of Mr. Rowland 
Hunt’s ninepins. I will leave the rest, which had no 
particular bearing on the subject, to fall from their own 
want of balance. 

Except to bring about a change in the position of 
political parties in this country, what is the whole agita- 
tion about? In 1907, as against 1905, we had increased 
our export trade 26 per cent., against Germany’s 21 per 
cent. and America’s 20 per cent., and yet, from the platform, 
we are going to the dogs !—Yours, &c., 

MANUFACTURER. 

Glasgow, November 29th, 1909. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Rowland Hunt, is not permitted, I think, to 
use the “argumentum ad populum”’ in a discussion on a 
hard business subject which admits of actual tangible proof. 
Because I wish to show when a duty meant to be protective 
ceases to be protective, because the foreigner might choose 
to reduce his price by the amount of the duty, Mr. Row- 
land Hunt is not permitted, by the rules of logic, to assume 
that the proposition indicates a general fact of trade—I 
think it is a method of reasoning based on the same prin- 
ciple as: ‘“‘ What we eat grew in the fields; loaves of bread 
are what we eat; therefore loaves of bread grow in the 
fields.”’ 

It would be of interest to learn how Mr. Rowland Hunt 
could show us whether the foreigner reduced his prices by 
the amount of the duties placed upon the articles taxed, or 
not. What would be the standard? Where would be the 
protection ? 

May I commend to Mr. Rowland Hunt a very excellent 
work which he cannot have had brought to his notice, or 
he would have found no necessity to take up so much of 
your valuable space. It is the “Financial Reform 
Almanac.”’ It costs a shilling on any bookstall, and on page 
160 (1909 edition) he will find that the expenditure on food, 
fuel, and rent of a workman in Germany would be to that 
of the same workman in England, on the same items, but 
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not including local taxation, as 119 to 100. Therefore, an 
English workman in Germany, livingas far as possible 
as he had been accustomed to live in England, would find 
his expenditure on rent, food, and fuel, exclusive of local 
taxation, increased by some 19 per cent., or, roughly, by 
one-fifth. This is either true, or it is not true. If true, 
what Mr. Hunt says is not true; if it is not true, then 
Mr. Hunt is at liberty to correct it. 

Behind the white sheet ghost of “ Tariff Reform,’’ which 
moves mysteriously through the country, is the British 
landlord. It is his voice which is chiefly heard clamoring 
for tariffs, for it is his rents which make our industry less 
fruitful than it should be. Corn competes on the markets 
and a common price results, but land is not allowed to com- 
pete, and monopoly prices are upheld in Britain. Mr. 
John Morley clamored for the open door and for the un- 
shackling of trade abroad as at home, knowing, as all the 
best economists have known, that the freedom of foreign 
countries will mean their expansion, and their expansion 
cannot take place without benefiting us. Because my neigh- 
bor shuts his garden behind a high wall, even though he 
casts some shade on mine, what shall it benefit me to shut 
in my own and exclude the sun? The total yield of the 
two gardens would be less than it would be did there exist 
no walls at all. The more we both have, or the more we 
both produce, the easier are exchanges made, and 
the wealthier we become. Countries do not buy what they 
do not require, nor sell what they cannot afford to 
part with. Tariff Reform would positively prevent our 
buying what we want, thus preventing us from selling, be- 
cause we could not produce, and the profits of two transac- 
tions would be lost. What would be the benefit?—Yours, 
&e., 

A. Grimshaw Haywoop. 

November 29th, 1909. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—Much has been written recently as to whether the 
importer pays for the duty, &c., on articles which he buys 
from abroad. To business men dealing with foreign coun- 
tries it seems absurd that any doubt can be expressed on 
this point. I am a manufacturer, and our firm for the 
past thirty years has made carpets and furnishing fabrics 
largely for export. In no single instance have we ever paid 
for duty, and prices received by us have always been exactly 
those got from home customers. This is plain and indis- 
putable; but I should like to point out that the user of the 
imported article pays much more than simply the price of 
the duty added, and a very simple illustration which came 
before me in New York will explain what is the universal 
experience. Here are figures which show the price which 
the retail purchaser or user of one of our chief makes of 
carpets pays in London and New York respectively :— 

In Lonpon. 


Manufacturers’ 
charge or shop- 


In New York 
M anu facturers’ 
charge at Liver- 











keepers’ cost pool... .. 48. 3d. 6q. yd 
price ... 4s. 3d. sq. yd Duty, 22c. per 
Shopkeepers’ ex- 6q. yd. 11d. 
penses and profit Duty 40 per cent. 
334 per cent. on ad val. . 1s. 84d 
cost... .- 1s. 5d Freight and clear- 
——. ance 5 per cent. 24d. 
Shopkeepers’ sell- 
ing price per 7s. 1d. 
sq. yard 5s. 8d. Shopkeepers’ ex 
- - penses and 
Thus carpet 4 x 3 yards sells profit, 50 per 
@ £3 Be. Od. cent., say 3s. 7d. 
| Shopkeepers’ 
selling price ... 10s. 8d. 
Thus carpet 4 x 3 yards sells 
@ £6 86. Od. 


Above shows that not only does the American user pay 
2s. 10d. for duty, &t., but, what is generally forgotten, he 
has to pay the shopkeepers’ profit on that 2s. 10d. And 
this is not all, for, while the conditions of living enable 
the shopkeeper here to make a satisfactory net profit if he 
adds 33 per cent. (or less) on cost, the amount paid for 
help and head charges in America is such that the shop- 
keeper, to make the same net profit, must charge 50 per 
cent. on cost, so that while the user of this carpet at home 
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pays only 1s. 5d. per square yard above manufacturers’ 
price, the American user pays 6s. 5d. above manufacturers’ 
price, and I saw regularly the same carpets selling in 
America at £6 8s. and over, which are on sale in London at 
£3 8s. and under. 

This is no unusual case. I could cite instances much 
more striking, but the above is quite the average, and goes 
to show that not only does the foreigner pay the duty, but 
he pays over and above a specially high profit on the duty 
and article combined.—Yours, &c., 

Home-acres, Carlisle, 

December Ist, 1909. 


James Morton. 


To the Editor of THE NATION 


Sm,—You do well to publish the letter of Mr. Rowland 
Hunt in your issue of the 27th inst., as I have seldom seen 
a better illustration of the hopeless fog which envelops the 
whole Tariff Reform case. 

I was, for more than twenty years, senior partner in 
a firm of Birmingham manufacturers doing a large export 
trade with the Continent and other foreign countries, so I can 
speak with first-hand knowledge ds to the terms on which 
export business is done, and I can assure Mr. Hunt that 
the cases where the profit on exported goods amounts to so 
much as 10 per cent. are so rare as to be absolutely 
negligible in considering this question. 

The bulk of our business was done at what are known 
as “rock bottom’”’ prices, delivered free on board at any 
English port. These prices, on an average, did not yield a 
net profit of more than about five per cent., and the importer 
had to pay freight from the English port and customs duty. 
But to meet the wishes of some of our customers we quoted 
alternative terms which included freight and duty delivered 
free within works, and in these cases we not only charged the 
full cost of freight and duty to the customer, but obtained 
some additional profit for ourselves as compensation for the 
trouble involved, thus proving beyond the possibility of 
doubt that the importer pays the duty. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that one-half of 
the 140 millions of what are called manufactured articles 
imported into this country would be made here if a 10 per 
cent. duty was imposed, though the assumption is very 
questionable, what would be the result? The duty would 
be equivalent to a tax of 7 millions on our people, plus cost 
of collection and other charges, say, 10 millions in all. To 
this must be added an indefinite number of other millions 
we should have to pay, owing to the general rise in prices 
of articles already made in this country of similar character 
to those previously imported. 

The result on the wages bill would not be materially 
affected, additional wages to the extent of a possible thirty- 
five millions might be paid in some branches of trade, but 
this would be counterbalanced by loss of employment in 
other branches engaged in making goods which had pre- 
viously been exchanged for the articles imported ; for every 
economist knows that imports are not paid for in cash, but 
by exchange of commodities; you cannot exclude imports 
and still do an export trade. 

The total result therefore of a 10 per cent. duty on 
manufactures would be to add a certain 10 millions of 
additional taxation to this country plus an indefinite further 
sum, owing to a general rise in prices; there would be no 
increase, on balance, in employment, and great dislocation 
would result from an artificial stimulus being given to some 
trades, which would be counterbalanced by great depression 
in others. 

Mr. Hunt claims that the other half of “ manufactured ”’ 
articles imported would yield a revenue of seven millions, 
but if he will take the trouble to look at the list of these 
imports he will see that the bulk of them come under the 
head of “raw materials,’ which, I believe, no Tariff Re- 
former proposes to tax. But even if this revenue were ob- 
tained it would all come out of the pockets of people in this 
country, and the heavy cost of collection would have to be 
deducted. 

With regard to the present duties on beer, spirits, to- 
bacco, and tea, Mr. Hunt professes concern that they press 
so heavily on the working-classes, which is perfectly true, 
but I would point out that not one of these is a necessity ; a 
very large number of persons make no use of them, and 





they may, to some extent, be considered luxuries. Yet he 
objects to the present Budget, which bases taxation on the 
ability to pay, and the party to which he belongs proposes 
as an alternative to tax imported foodstuffs which are 
absolute necessaries of life to the very poorest. A more 
illogical position it would be difficult to imagine.—Yours, 
&e., JoHN GRUBB. 
The Down, Winscombe, Somerset, 
November 29th, 1909. 


THE ULTIMATE BASIS OF AUTHORITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—If “M. A.”’ will do me the justice of keeping to 
my point—“ the last resort, the ultimate basis of authority ” 
—instead of writing about something else, he will, I think, 
find that his “two authorities,” Hume and Professor Dicey, 
are of no use to him. Hume’s “government founded upon 
opinion,’ must still have force as its “last resort,’’ its 
“ultimate basis of authority.’’ And Professor Dicey does 
not agree with “M. A.”’ in his misapprehension of Hume, 
as may be clearly seen from his own express affirmation in 
his recently published “Letters to a Friend on Votes for 
Women ”’ (page 84): “The pregnant principle or fact that 
government itself depends at bottom upon force, tells all but 
fatally against the establishment of woman suffrage in a 
country, at any rate, such as England, where it would 
ultimately give predominant power to women. Nothing, I 
may add, is more noteworthy or characteristic than the in- 
capacity of suffragists to recognise the unwelcome truth.” 

Mr. Houghton’s presentment of his case is ingenious 
and plausible, but unconvincing. Our representatives, as 
such, it is true, are not soldiers, but they belong to the sex 
which alone can be soldiers; and the sex which, for physio- 
logical reasons, cannot be responsible for enforcing the law, 
cannot claim the responsibility of making it. Voting is 
our less barbarous substitute, as far as it goes, for fighting ; 
but, even in these comparatively civilised days, when voting 
fails, fighting begins. And I would not give much for the 
respect shown towards a law made mainly by women but 
enforceable only by men, if the great majority of men en- 
tirely disapproved of it. And that is where the “last 
resort’ comes in.—Yours, &c., JoHN MAssieE. 

Oxford, November 27th, 1909. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S SPEECH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—Whether it is a cause or an effect of the tradi- 
tional exclusion of the House of Lords from the realms of 
finance I know not, but the ignorance displayed by their 
Lordships of financial matters well within the knowledge 
of ordinary business men appears to me to more than 
justify the attitude of the House of Commons in this con- 
nection. One after another has got up in the present 
debate and spoken of the fall in Consols as the direct result 
of the Budget proposals. Do they suggest that the corre- 
sponding falls in the national securities of France and 
Germany have the same origin? Surely not, and yet French 
Rentes have been as high as 98 this year and as low as 
953, and German Imperials as high as 863 and as low as 
813. German Imperials are three per cents., whereas 
Consols are two-and-a-half per cents. The equivalent, 
therefore, of the present price of Consols, fully 82, is 99 
for three per cents., so that on the Stock Exchanges of 
Europe our credit is 17 points, or fully 20 per cent. better 
than that of Germany. 

In this connection, I pointed out immediately after 
Lord Rosebery’s Budget speech here last September that 
his statement that Consols were never so low as at that 
time was strangely inaccurate, seeing that they were two 
points lower in 1907, and that, converting them to their 
equivalents previous to 1889, up to which they were three 
per cents., the statement was inaccurate in respect of 
thirty-eight years out of the preceding sixty-seven. Last 
night Lord Rosebery is reported to have said: ‘“ The days 
which have passed over me since then have not weakened 
in my mind one single syllable, or made me think of 
reversing or recalling one single syllable of what I uttered 
upon that occasion.’’ This is hardly the strict regard for 





truth which one expects from a former Prime Minister. 
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Lord Rosebery also said last night: “This country 
was not long ago the strong box and the safe of Europe, to 
which every man outside this country sent his savings, that 
they might be secure.” Judging by the above figures, it 
still occupies a high place, though we have never held such 
enormous hoards of gold as France and even Russia, and 
Jacques Bonhomme and, I suppose, the small investors of 
other countries have always preferred to put their savings 
into home securities. But what are we to make of Lord 
Rosebery’s unsailorlike belief “that all the great ships 
that go westward are at this moment carrying bonds and 
stocks in ballast in order that they may be got rid of’’? 
Bonds and stocks would make very poor ballast; but if he 
means that the ships are going in ballast, then his ship- 
owner friends will support me when I say that they are 
getting as much cargo to carry as ever. If he means that 
our savings are being invested in America, then the bonds 
and stocks will be coming in the eastward-bound ships. 

Lord St. Davids’ reply to the noble Earl will have, I 
doubt not, the approval of the bulk of moderate men 
actively interested in our trade and commerce. The credit 
of the country has not yet been shaken, but if anything 
will shake it, it is the persistent jeremiads of those who, 
while claiming to be the only patriots, are taking the best 
possible steps, unintentionally, I believe, to damage our 
financial prestige in the eyes both of our own fellow- 
citizens and of our foreign friends.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. Stevenson. 

Glasgow, November 25th, 1909. 


DRAMATIC AUTHORS AND THE CENSORSHIP. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I am desired by the Dramatic Committee of the 
Society of Authors to forward you the enclosed letter, which 
they would deem it a favor if you would print in the next 
issue of your paper. 

The letter embodies the joint opinion of our Dramatic 
Committee on the Censorship Report, and it is, therefore, 
important that this should be made public as soon as 
possible.—Yours, &c., G. Hersert Turine. 


Sir,—On the Report of the Select Committee on Stage Plays 
(Censorship) we desire to make the following comments in our 
capacity as the Dramatic Committee of the Society of Authors, 
which is the sole public body representing the dramatic authors of 
the United Kingdom. 

We recognise that the report is a notable advance on any- 
thing of the kind that has appeared before; and we appreciate its 
virtually complete admission of our case against the existing censor- 
ship, and its adoption of our suggestions for preventing the abuse 
as an instrument of censorship of the power of licensing theatres. 

The Dramatic Committee note with the greatest satisfaction 
that one license for all places of amusement has been recommended. 
There is an immediate necessity for this reform, which should at 
once be passed into law. 

Concerning the recommendations regarding the Censorship, the 
Dramatic Committee feel that these recomendations require careful 
and exhaustive criticism, but they hope that public attention will 
be especially centred upon the recommendation that empowers a 
landlord to compel his lessee to produce only such plays as have 
been passed by the Censor. So long as this recommendation stands, 
the Censorship is not optional. As in all probability most theatrical 
landlords would insist upon the clause, it makes all the limitations 
of the Censorship useless. If an optional Censorship is to be insti- 
tuted, landlords should be restrained by definite Statute from com- 
pelling their tenants to take up an option which they do not desire. 
The Dramatic Committee feels strongly that under no circumstances 
should a landlord be penalised for the fault of his tenant. It is 
the man, not the building, that has done the harm. If a punishable 
play is produced, the author and the lessee (or sub-lessee) imme- 
diately responsible for the production of the play should be 
punished. By penalising a building because somebody produces a 
punishable play in it, you drive the landlord into driving his lessee 
to the Censor. If there were an appeal from the judgment of that 
Censor it would be a different matter, but as there is no appeal, 
neither the author nor the lessee of the theatre should be obliged 
to go to the Censor if they do not wish to do so. 

The recommendation concerning the responsibility of the Lord 
Chamberlain to the House of Commons is regarded by us as most 
satisfactory. 

The second proposal to which we take exception is objectionable 
on the ground of general political principle. A list of offences is 
first drawn up in such loose general terms that there is hardly a 
play in existence or possible to be written which could not be found 
guilty under it. We ask why we, alone among British subjects, 
are to be allowed to exercise our profession only on the impossible 
condition that we hurt nobody’s feeling. We again demand as com- 


plete freedom of conscience and speech as our fellow-subjects enjoy. 
If the proposals of the Committee as to a new Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council are proceeded with, we suggest that the 











list of offences be cut down by the omission of all the items 
which are clearly abrogations of the religious and political liberty 
of the stage, and that the author shall have the option of trial 
by jury in every case if he prefers it to trial by the proposed 
committee. 

We desire further that it should be made clear that the powers 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions and the Attorney-General 
set forth in the proposals are not to supplement but to supersede 
the powers now possessed by the common informer; so that we 
may be freed from persecution by irresponsible individuals and 
societies which aim at the extirpation of dramatic art.—Yours, &c., 

Artuur Prnero (Chairman). 
Henry ArtHur Jones (Vice-Chairman). 
H. GRANVILLE BARKER. 

J. M. Barrre. 

R. C. Carton. 

Cicety HamItton. 

JEROME K. JEROME. 

W. J. Looxe. 

RosBert MARSHALL. 

Ceci, RALEIGH. 

G. Bernarp SHaw. 

A.tFreD Sutro. 

The Incorporated Society of Authors, 

39, Old Queen Street, Storey’s Gate, 
November 27th, 1909. 


THE PURPOSE OF MR. BALFOUR’S ROMANES 
LECTURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As one who heard Mr. Balfour’s Romanes lecture 
at Oxford, may I be allowed to try and correct the generally 
wrong impression given by the short notice of it, in your 
issue of November 27th? Your comments are, in any case, 
inadequate, as they confine themselves to the issues raised 
by Mr. Balfour in the first ten minutes of his lecture. More 
than this, however, you attribute to him views diametrically 
opposed to those he propounded. 

Here is what occurs in your Diary of the week :— 

“Curiously enough, he (Mr. Balfour) followed. Tolstoy in 
criticising and almost rejecting the westhetic judgment of art, 
and showed some hankering after the older custom of asking 
whether it served morality and religion, or helped the State, 
or served some practical end.” 

Here, on the other hand, is what Mr. Balfour said :— 

“There was a time when it was not merely common, but 
almost universal, to ask: Does such a work subserve the in- 
terests of morality and religion? Does it help the State? Does 

it lead to any useful practical end? Now, again, I 

venture to say that these questions are no longer put. You 
will not find in any competent modern critic the serious considera- 
tion of such a question with regard to a picture, a poem, 

a statue, or a symphony; you will not find him asking: What 

end, outside the production of a beautiful work of art, does 
this subserve? You will find him asking: Is it a beautiful work 
of art? And that is the only question with which primarily he 
is concerned.” 
Mr. Balfour went on to say that the other questions are not, 
of course, absurd. It is quite rational to ask with regard 
to any particular work of art, or with regard to art in 
general: Is society better for it? Though this has nothing 
to do with artistic value; and with regard to the general 
question he personally had no doubt as to the answer. He 
regarded, he said, the feeling of the beautiful aroused by 
a work of art, as the true end of a work of art. 

Anyone familiar with Tolstoy’s “ What is Art?”’ will see 
at once that the above is a statement of the view of art 
which Tolstoy tried to combat. The only question Tolstoy 
asked about a work of art was whether it subserved the 
interests of morality or religion; and in his opinion that 
was the only question worth asking. 

Mr. Balfour would agree with Tolstoy in considering the 
metaphysical theories of art as unsatisfactory; but while 
regarding them as simply inadequate, he considers Tolstoy’s 
own view as fundamentally and absolutely wrong. 

I must apologise for prolixity, but your notice was not 
only unworthy of the lecture and of your paper (to both of 
which I should like to pay a valueless tribute), but, and no 
severer indictment occurs to me, it would have been un- 
worthy of any paper. Moreover, it seems to me of para- 
mount importance that the views of a great man on a great 
subject should not, either through accident or carelessness, 
be misrepresented.—Yours, &c., 

Donatp B. SomeRvELt. 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 
November 30th, 1909. 


[We quite accept our correspondent’s correction. But 
we are bound to say in self-defence that we were misled by 
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the brevity of the report on which we based our brief 
criticism. We certainly were astonished at its apparent con- 
clusion, but it was unmistakeable on the face of the record 
to which we refer.—Ep., Natron.] 


“RATTLING INTO BARBARISM.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Two utterances of the past week may serve as an 
index of the rate we are travelling in the above direction. 
Professor Spenser Wilkinson, in his inaugural lecture at 
Oxford as Chichele Professor of Military History, declared 
war to be “one of the modes of human intercourse,’’ and 
the tone of his lecture showed that he regarded war as far 
from being the most maleficent of these modes. The other 
utterance is from a leading article in the Harmsworthised 
“Times,’’ and needs no comment: ‘“ Even expert know- 
ledge of horse-races and ballets may come in useful when 
such questions as gambling and the licensing of theatres 
are brought up.’’ Add the report of the Cambridge Deer 
Hunt, and we have a_ week that deserves to be marked 
with a white stone.—Yours, &c., 

PENGUIN. 

November 30th, 1909. 


IN PRAISE OF DUMPING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—We are all accustomed to considerable change of 
front on the part of Tariff Reformers, but the latest acro- 
batic feat performed by no less a person than Viscount 
Ridley, the President of the Tariff Reform League, sur- 
passes all in the completeness of the somersault. 

In the Budget debate in the House of Lords, the 
“Morning Post” reports him as saying :— 

‘“‘In the case of the United States it was found that the 
taxation of imports had been not only beneficial to the nation 
by providing a large revenue, but had had the effect of largely 
increasing the import of dutiable goods.” 

Can it be that this lauded increased “import of duti- 
able goods’’ under Protection in America is the same thing 
as “the inundations,” “the floods,’ and “the dumpings ”’ 
of foreign goods which, according to the self-same Tariff 
Reformers, cause widespread unemployment in our own 
degenerate and impoverished country ?—Yours, &c., 

W. H. M. 

Street, Somerset, 

November 27th, 1909. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—I submit that Mr. Seebohm’s letter leaves my 
statement just where it was. I repeat that I heard Charles 
Kingsley speak in favor of female suffrage, and in favor of 
Mill’s book, and I may add that, on speaking to him in 
the waiting-room, before we went in to the meeting, he 
remarked, “I am very glad to see you here,’’ with an em- 
phasis on the last word. That he disliked some later de- 
velopments of the movement I have already admitted, and 
no doubt he withdrew, in consequence, from the active 
support which he had first given to that movement. As 
to what he would think of some recent performances, I have 
no doubt he would have regretted them as keenly as other 
champions of female suffrage have regretted them. 

I suppose it is a price we pay for Party Government 
that people think that each cause must be defended without 
reserve, or opposed altogether; but there are still some 
people left who can defend a cause and yet condemn the 
methods by which it is supported. To which I would add 
that this remark is a criticism, not a wholesale condemna- 
tion, of Party Government.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. Maurice. 

Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, 

Hampstead, November 27th, 1909. 
[This correspondence should now cease.—Ep., Nation. ] 


UNDERGRADUATE OPINION IN OXFORD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Siz,—Noticing that, in your issue of November 20th, 
you adduce as an instance of the bent of “educated 





opinion” at the present time the fact that the Oxford 
Union Society Debating Club only rejected by eight votes 
a motion that the House of Lords is a “standing menace” 
to the State, I should like to draw your attention to another 
example, even more emphatic, of the tendency of opinion 
in this seat of education. 

The motion on Thursday, November 25th, was that 
“this House would welcome the return to power of an 
Unionist Government early in 1910.”’ 

The motion was carried by 56 votes, 118 voting for and 
62 against. 

I can only suggest that the result of the previous debate 
was, in some degree, due to the presence of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton on the side of the mover, a fact which needs 
consideration.—Yours, &c., 

H. F. D. 

November 27th, 1909. 


THE POETRY RECITAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—Your readers will include many persons who 
would be interested in this society did they but know of its 
existence and scope. During its short life the desirability, 
practicability, and tremendous potentialities of the society 
have been proved, and they are splendidly realised and 
appreciated by those who believe in the refining formative 
influence of poetry, and are aware—as Mr. A. P. Graves 
has pointed out—that a taste for poetry and an apprecia- 
tion of all that it stands for can be formed, and that a 
latent taste awaits the stimulating influence and guidance 
of this society. 

We need the recognition and active help of all sym- 
pathisers, and hope this brief appeal will bring us into touch 
with many readers who wish to know more about this 
significant movement.—Youis, &c., 

Tue Drrector. 

The Poetry Recital Society, 

Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 


PRAGMATISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srz,—I thank you for publishing my letter, but am not 
at all sure that it was worthy of the title “ Pragmatism ”’ 
which you gave it. I should also like to thank your corre- 
spondent “A. E. Y.” for his very tolerant and fairly sym- 
pathetic reply, besides making one or two rejoinders to 
him and Mr. Flecker. 

“A. E. Y.” says that he suspends his judgment on the 
Steinheil case because the evidence is conflicting and un- 
satisfactory. But suppose Madame Steinheil was a very 
great friend of his, would he suspend his judgment then? 
Would he not rather believe in her innocence and stake all 
that he possesses on an attempt to prove it? Surely, then, 
the same course would be the right one with regard to those 
beliefs which our natures prompt us to like. What would 
“A. E. Y.” think of a man, who, on being asked if life was 
worth living or not, replied that the evidence was “con- 
flicting and unsatisfactory,’’ and that therefore he would 
stop living until further evidence had accumulated? Or 
of a man who refused to believe in God because the evidence 
was insufficient? What “A. E. Y.’’ forgets is that life is 
action from beginning to end, and that these beliefs and 
generalisations are the only tools we have for use in that 
action. I think, therefore, and this is my point, that I am 
justified in saying that we ought to believe exactly what we 
want to believe (so long as facts do not absolutely contradict 
it) until it is proved to be untrue, and disbelieve what we 
want to disbelieve until it is proved true, when it becomes 
a fact and not a belief. 

Mr. Flecker’s letter is one of an altogether different 
kind. It may not reveal intellectual chaos, but it certainly 
reveals the fact that he has not read Professor James’s 
book, or if he has that he does not understand it. He would 
do well to remember that he cannot refute a doctrine unless 
he understands it, and that it cannot be understood unless 
it is treated a little sympathetically. 

He appears to imagine that Pragmatism is a doctrine 
of intellectual licence. If he were to understand it and try 
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it he would speedily find that the Pragmatist is confined 
within just as rigorous limits as anyone else. Here is an 
extract from Professor James’s book :— 

“The only guarantee we have against licentious thinking 
is the circumpressure of experience itself, which gets us sick 
of concrete errors whether there be a trans-empirical reality 
™ All the sanctions of a law of truth lie in the very texture 
of experience. Absolute or no absolute, the concrete truth 
for us will always be that way of thinking in which our various 
experiences most profitably combine.” 

Thus Mr. Flecker’s lunatic would soon find that it did 
not work to.believe himself to be the Emperor of China, 
experience insisting that that position was not vacant for 
him to occupy. 

Certainly, immortality is true for Smith, if such a belief 
works for him and fits in with the rest of his experience, 
and untrue for Lucretius if it does not work for him, and is 
contrary to his experience. How else would Mr. Flecker 
have it? Would he suspend his judgment on the question 
of immortality? If he does this, and extends the same 
method to other subjects, he turns his back upon religion 
and declares himself an agnostic. For my own part I do 
not feel justified in thus ignoring the religious experience 
of the past. Pragmatism, as Professor James has so ably 
shown, is the mediator between the two extremes—Agnos- 
ticism on the one hand, and credulity in faith on the other; 
for this reason I hope that it may commend itself to some 
of your readers.—Yours, &c., 

L. Crook. 

4, Elm Grove, Wimbledon. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The letter of Mr. Flecker in your last issue is an 
example of the way many a brave man rushes into battle 
with scant knowledge of his opponents’ strength. 

In the first place, he painfully misrepresents the 
theory which passes by the name of Pragmatism. No Prag- 
matist ever held that all Truth must have practical con- 
sequences in the ordinary sense of the word “ practical.”’ 
What they always insist is that a statement must have 
some consequences, otherwise it is not worth considering. 

Secondly, Mr. Flecker’s brief answer to the Pragmatist 
position is amusing in its completeness. With a single 
sentence he crushes a whole philosophy; “it is not what 
we mean by Truth.” 

As he is careful not to say what he does mean, in the 
interest of “Sanity and Thought,’”’ to quote Mr. Flecker, I 
suggest the following points for his consideration :— 

1. The Truth of Geometry and Natural Science is de- 
termined, not alone by logical consistency, but also by the 
convenient practical working of the knowledge in question. 

2. In matters of everyday knowledge—e.g., discrimina- 
tion of colors—the agreement of the majority is the deter- 
mining factor. Those who do not distinguish colors as the 
majority do, are called color-blind. 

3. Truth in all cases is the result of a process of selec- 
tion and elimination. This process may be long or short, 
but in no case do we human beings attain Truth, eternal 
and complete, with a single glance. The purpose of know- 
ledge is never immediately reached, so that the knowledge 
which fails of its purpose is, sooner or later, rejected, and 
called Error, while that alone which is finally satisfactory, 
in relation to its purpose, is Truth. 

The remainder of the letter hardly seems serious, but 
it is so much in accordance with the common criticisms 
levelled against this theory that I beg Mr. Flecker to con- 
sider how the Pragmatic method applies in one of these 
cases he mentions. 

One man believes in immortality, another does not. 
How shall we decide? Pragmatists say that if the belief 
in question makes no difference whether accepted or re- 
jected, then it is an idle matter. Does the belief in im- 
mortality work or not? What are the consequences of 
accepting or rejecting it both for the individual and for 
society? When these questions can be answered, the truth 
of the notion may be affirmed or denied, and I challenge 
anyone to produce a different method of solving the 
problem of immortality. 

Finally, may I urge a more serious study of the 
philosophical speculation called Pragmatism, since it gives 








a more complete account of the nature of human knowledge 
than any other, and, furthermore, since it is the only 
theory which can be successfully tested by its own stan- 
dards ?—Yours, &c., 
E. C. Cxrps. 
Balliol House, Toynbee Hall, E. 
November 28th, 1909. 


BACON ON PROTECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Our Protectionist friends made great play with 
a somewhat unlucky obiter dictum of John Stuart Mill, as 
to the value of Protection in fostering the industries of a 
new country. Have they ever considered the view held on 
this subject by a greater than Mill? Bacon, in the 
“Essay of Plantations,” uses the following words, most 
remarkable in an age when every kind of Protection was 
among the recognised economical methods: “ Let there be 
Freedom from Custom till the Plantation be of Strength : and 
not only Freedom from Custom, but Freedom to carry their 
Commodities, where they may make their best of them, except 
there be some special Cause of Caution.”’ But, indeed, to 
judge from what I see around me, I should fear that the 
number of Tariff Reformers who have read their Bacon, or 
any other literature prior to 1903, is comparatively small.— 
Yours, &c., 
A. J. Burier. 
Wood End, Weybridge, 
November 30th, 1909. 





Poetrn. 


REFLETS DANS L’EAU. 
(Arter Desussy.) 


Glory of golden leaves in the water reflected, 
Red-brown leaves dank at the water’s margin. 


A LITTLE lake—or, scarce so much, a pool— 

I see, and around it are beech-trees, all ablaze 
With Autumn’s prodigal wonder of yellow and gold. 
So much I know, although the water, cool 

And tranquil, fascinates my dreamy gaze, 

For its depths the golden glory mirrored hold ; 

And in the centre, lo! a little patch 

Of delicate and most ethereal blue, 

November’s calm, remote, and tender hue. 


The stillness seems to deepen while I watch ; 

Only at times a leaf will languidly 

Float down-—so slowly that its touch scarce wakes 

A quiver in the water, or makes dim 

The meeting of the imaged trees and sky. . . . 

Sudden, a frog jumps, with a splash that breaks 

The trancéd stillness of the mellow day. 

The ripples widen and spread to the outermost rim 

Of the pool, where the fallen leaves, all sodden and dead, 
Lie, heavy with the richness of decay. 

The reflected colors—blue, gold, brown, and red— 

In circles mix, are blended and effaced, 

And all’s confusion. . . . Now the picture clears 
By slow degrees. The shaken tapestry 

Of gold and blue, in circles inwoven, appears 
Once more. 


The stems in wavering lines are traced, 
Grow steady, as the ripples die away, 

And all is still again, and plain to see 

In the water reflected, the glory of golden leaves. 
Epitx MoceRIDcE. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Cambridge Modern History.” Vol. VI. “The 
Eighteenth Century.”’ (Cambridge University Press. 16s net.) 

‘** Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet.’’ By 
Sven Hedin. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 

“Charles Darwin and the Origin of Species.” By E. B. 
Poulton. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Camel and the Needle’s Eye.”” By Arthur Ponsonby, 
M.P. (Fifield. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Evolution of Italian Sculpture.”” By Lord Balcarres. 
(Murray. 21s. net.) 

“Socialism and Government.” By J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
M.P. (Independent Labor Party. 2 vols. 3s. net.) 

** Modernity and the Churches.” By Percy Gardner. (Williams 
& Norgate. 5s. net.) 

‘History, Authority and Theology.” 
M.A., D.D. (Murray. 6s. net.) 

“‘India Under Ripon.” By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. (Unwin. 
10s. net.) . 

“Mary.” By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“J. J. Rousseau et la Révolution Frangaise.”” Par E. 
Champion. (Paris: Colin. 3fr. 50.) 


‘“*Propos Littéraires.”” Cinquiéme Série. Par Emile Faguet. 
(Paris: Société d’Imprimerie. 3fr. 50.) 

“Les Théories de |’Evolution.” Par Yves Delage et M. Gold- 
smith. (Paris: Flammarion. 3fr. 50.) 

* * * 

A nEw book by Mr. James Bryce is to be published 
by the Yale University Press, and an English edition will 
be issued next week by Mr. Henry Frowde. Under the 
title of “Hindrances to Good Citizenship ’’ Mr. Bryce in- 
vestigates civic responsibility, and points out the reasons 
for its avoidance by the average citizen. 

+ * + 

Mr. H. G. WELtts is busy putting the finishing touches 
to his scenario for ‘“‘ When the Sleeper Wakes,”’ a play with 
a strong love interest, which bids fair for a long run at 
His Majesty’s Theatre next year. He is also writing a 
preface to a remarkable transcript from the “Life of a 
Bath-Chairman,”’ the true record of the life of a very poor, 
much battered man, which Messrs. Constable will issue 
early in 1910. 


By A. C. Headlam, 


* * * 


ALTHOUGH less than a year has passed since Professor 
Wilbur Cross published his full and informing, though rather 
dull, work on “The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne,”’ 
another book upon the same subject is now announced. 
This is a biography of Sterne by Mr. Lewis Melville, which 
is described as “a straightforward narrative, letting Sterne, 
as far as possible, speak for himself.’’ It will contain 
several letters until recently supposed to be spurious, the 
hitherto unpublished “ Journal to Eliza”—which Professor 
Cross describes as “the emotional history lying behind 
and thus explaining in a measure the style, tone, and 
mood of the ‘Sentimental Journey’ ”—and extracts from 
the unpublished letters of Mrs. Eliza Draper. Sterne has 
engaged the attention of several biographers, but it cannot 
be said that the definitive “ Life” has yet made its appear- 
ance. 

& * ~ 

Tue long-expected anthology of Oxford and Oxford life, 
“In Praise of Oxford,’’ upon which Mr. Thomas Seccombe 
and Mr. H. Spencer Scott have been engaged for some 
years, is, we understand, to be published by Messrs. Con- 
stable early next spring. It promises to be far the most 
comprehensive selection of passages relating to Oxford, both 
in prose and verse, that has ever been issued. 

* ~ 

THE same publishers are about to issue an English 
edition of Mr. Arnold Haultain’s charming book of 
aphorisms and epigrams, which, under the title of “ Hints 
for Lovers,’’ is enjoying great favor in America. It is said 
to be as original in form as in substance and texture, 
though some of Mr. Haultain’s headings, “ On Girls,’ “On 
Women,” “On Making Love,” “On Beauty,’’ “On Court- 
ship,” “On Kisses and Kissings,” will seem hackneyed to 
the cynic. As tastes of Mr. Haultain’s quality, we may 
quote the following: ‘“ Love, like sunlight, wears its most 
tender tints at dawn.” “Children act as collateral 
security.” 





An English edition of the annotated Shakespeare, upon 
the editing of which Mr. Sidney Lee has been engaged since 
1902, will be issued shortly by the Caxton Publishing Com- 
pany. The main feature of the work will be the “Special 
Introductions ’’ by contemporary critics. The list of those 
who have contributed to the volumes includes the names of 
Swinburne, Mr. Henry James, Professor Dowden, M. 
Jusserand, Mr. William Archer, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. Watts-Dunton, so 
that the edition is likely to contain all that is best in 
contemporary appreciation of Shakespeare. 

* * * 


Mr. SterHen Gwynn, M.P., who has just brought out, 
through Messrs. Maunsel of Dublin, a volume of selections 
from the writings of Charlotte Grace O’Brien, is, on his 
mother’s side, a grandson of the Smith O’Brien who was 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered for his share 
in the abortive Irish revolt of 1848. The O’Brien clan trace 
descent from Brian Boru, and though of the landlord class 
and Protestants by birth, the O’Briens have been forward in 
nearly every Irish patriotic movement. Sir Lucius O’Brien 
took a leading part in the establishment of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment; his son, Sir Edward, voted against the Act of Union; 
while Smith O’Brien stood by O’Connell in the demand for 
Repeal. Smith O’Brien’s daughter, Charlotte Grace 
O’Brien, won the gratitude of the Irish peasants by her 
efforts to improve the terrible conditions of the Atlantic 
crossing at a time when the English Government offered a 
grant of five pounds to each Irish family willing to emigrate 
to the United States. She twice travelled as a steerage 
passenger between Queenstown and Liverpool, and though 
her campaign against the steamship companies was not 
always wisely conducted, it directed public attention to a 
grave scandal. Mr. Gwynn’s memoir of his aunt fills more 
than half the volume, and gives an excellent picture of her 
slightly eccentric but gifted and winning personality. Her 
poetry, though well worth preserving, shows want of finish 
and want of concentration. Her novel, “ Light and Shade,” 
which was praised by Aubrey de Vere, is about to be re- 
published as a serial in “ The Irish Nation.” 

+ : * 


Srxce his return from South America M. Anatole 
France has been engaged upon a book somewhat in the 
vein of his “L’Ile des Pingouins,’”’ the subject being the 
fall of the angels. It is hoped that this work, together 
with his lectures on Rabelais, will appear early next year. 

* + * 


Mr. J. A. Hosson’s coming volume of political essays, 
which we have already announced on this page, is to be called 
“The Crisis of Liberalism: New Issues of Democracy,’’ and 
will be issued almost immediately by Messrs. King. 

* x 


Mr. JouHNn BicELow’s “ Retrospectionsof an Active Life” 
has just been published in America in three bulky volumes. 
It covers the period of the author’s life from 1817 to 1867, 
and gives his recollections of the many distinguished people 
with whom he came into contact. But its chief value con- 
sists in the materials it contains for forming a judgment 
upon the part played by France in the American Civil War. 
It deals fully with the “Trent” affair, and a number of 
original documents are printed which show how near the 
United States was to a war with this country and with 
France. It is to be hoped that the book will be issued by 
an English publisher. 

* * “ 

WE commend to the attention of readers a “ Biblio- 
graphy of Unemployment and the Unemployed,’’ by Miss F 
A. Taylor, which has been published for the London School 
of Economics and Political Science by Messrs. King. A 
bibliography is one of the most useful contributions that can 
be made to the study of a subject, and though Miss Taylor’s 
work is only intended as a summary guide to the principal 
publications of the United Kingdom and to some of those 
of France, Germany, Italy, and the United States, during 
the last quarter of the century, it is of the utmost value 
to every student of the subject. Mr. Sidney Webb contri- 
butes a preface treating of the measures for dealing with 
unemployment recommended in the Minority Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws. 
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Reviews. 


SHERIDAN.* 


TuEsE two volumes are the result of vast industry em- 
ployed on a vast store of material. Mr. Sichel has had 
access to sources of information that were not at the dis- 
posal of the earlier biographers of Sheridan, notably to the 
Devonshire House MSS., among which he discovered a 
diary kept by the famous Georgiana during the critical 
months of the Regency debates in 1788-9. This very interest- 
ing document is given as an appendix in these volumes. 
Mr. Sichel has in his own possession a number of 
Sheridan’s letters to the Duchess and her sister, and also a copy 
of the “ Rolliad”’ containing all Sheridan’s attributions as 
recorded by Ridgway. He has been able to explore the 
Holland House MSS., which contain a good many Sheridan 
letters, and he has found in various collections which have 
been open to him evidence about Sheridan’s ancestors. All 
these seams he has worked with an indefatigable zeal, and 
a reviewer must preface his criticisms of the finished work 
by acknowledging the great obligation under which Mr. Sichel 
has placed students of the period. His most interesting dis- 
covery is the discovery that the famous letter of the Prince 
of Wales to Mr. Pitt was the work of Sheridan, and not of 
Burke. 

Our admiration for the infinite trouble Mr. Sichel has 
taken over his task intensifies the regret with which we 
are compelled to pronounce the result of all this labor a dis- 
appointment. Mr. Sichel has not been able to keep his 
passion for detail in control. His book is not so much packed 
as choked with his learning. If he were only discussing 
Sheridan’s writings from his share in the “ Love Epistles of 
Aristaenetus’’ to the “School for Scandal” and 
“Pizarro,” his labyrinthine and centrifugal diffuseness, 
though distracting, would not be fatal. Mr. Sichel is 
steeped in the literature of the age; he revels, we might 
say riots, in its classical taste, and his enjoyment and 
understanding of its delightful and frolicking scholarship 
will make his readers wish that he would annotate and edit the 
“Rolliad,” a classic that has fallen into a most undeserved 
neglect. But this complicated and artificial style does not 
lend itself to portrait painting, and these volumes, though 
they are magnificent, are not Sheridan. If anybody wants 
to know all that is to be learnt about Captain Mathew’s 
grandfather, his curiosity will find complete satisfaction in 
these pages; if he wants to understand Sheridan himself, he 
will close this book feeling that Sheridan lies buried some- 
where beneath this huge baroque palace which Mr. Sichel 
designed and decorated as the home of his memory. 

The first two chapters illustrate the obstacles that Mr. 
Sichel’s style interposes between his readers and his sub- 
ject. He has collected almost all the good things that 
were said in a very witty society in a very witty age, and 
poured them out over a hundred dazzling pages. So lavish 
is he with other people’s fun that frequently the sallies 
that flash in the page provoke an answering sparkle in a 
footnote. A profusion of splendor, so rich, so studied, so 
elaborate, bewilders more than it delights the eye, and 
Sheridan, who flits in and out of this blaze of color, be- 
comes a fugitive and unreal figure. Sir George Trevelyan 
has shown that a brilliant society can be drawn in such a 
way as to make the characters living and vivid; in Mr. 
Sichel’s picture the personality is obscured and shrouded. 
The subject was a dangerous one for a writer of Mr. 
Sichel’s besetting weaknesses. Sheridan’s career is so 
romantic, so adventurous, so picturesque, that it needs 
simplicity and restraint above all else in its interpreter, and 
Mr. Sichel, from the lack of these qualities, has contrived 
to make it almost tedious. Certainly some of the chapters 
in the first volume, where the ramifications of the most 
distant relationships in life and in literature are pursued 
to their dull end, are exhausting as well as exhaustive, and 
the reader longs for the relief of Creevy’s description of 
Sheridan’s extravagances and pranks. 

Unfortunately, too, some perverse irony has prompted 





* “Sheridan: From New and Original Material, including a 
Manuscript Diary by Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire.” By 
Walter Sichel. With illustrations. Constable. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. net. 





Mr. Sichel, whose scrupulous attention nothing escapes in 
questions that are not vital, to regard accuracy as unim- 
portant when he is discussing questions that really matter. 
Thus on page 281 of his second volume he contrasts Fox, who 
persisted in demanding peace “after Napoleon had trans- 
formed the whole scene of action,” with Sheridan, “ who 
never favored half measures with the genius who terrorised 
the world.” Yet he must surely be aware that Sheridan 
was teller for Fox’s motion about Napoleon in January, 1800, 
and that he made a peace motion of his own in December, 
1800, six months after the battle of Marengo. Mr. Sichel 
seems, indeed, to be incapable of accuracy when he is dis- 
cussing Sheridan’s relations with Fox and Grey. With Mr. 
Sichel’s general contention that Sheridan was badly treated 
few of his readers will quarrel. He was a difficult colleague, 
apart from his intemperance, but that was not sufficient 
justification for his exclusion from the Cabinet or for the 
rather ungenerous tone in which the other Foxites spoke of 
him. (It is true, as we know from Creevy, that in this 
respect there were faults on both sides.) Now it is clear 
that if a historian or biographer is to do justice to the 
rights and wrongs of the quarrels of political colleagues, he 
must be extremely careful and exact in his presentation of 
the evidence. This is an example of Mr. Sichel’s care. He 
says on page 40 that Fox “suspected” Sheridan in 1792, and 
he refers in a footnote toa letter of Fox’s classing Sheridan 
with Grey and Lauderdale as “manageable men.” Mr. 
Sichel adds: “Grey would surely never have forgiven these 
doubts had he known of them later during his long and 
close confederacy with Fox.” Now any reader who cares 
to refer to the letter which Mr. Sichel cites will see that he 
has entirely misunderstood it, and that “ manageable,”’ so 
far from having a sinister meaning, is used in a compli- 
mentary sense. Fox is writing to Adair, who hoped that 
the quarrel between the two sections of the Whigs might be 
composed, and explaining that he is not himself very sanguine, 
for he sees no indication of a conciliatory temper. “If any 
such disposition existed, I cannot help thinking that on the 
other side I should have weight enough to produce a corre- 
spondent disposition if it did not exist without my inter- 
position. I am sure that Lauderdale, Grey, and Sheridan 
are all manageable men; and the rascals of the democratic 
party (for there are such on all sides) have not set their 
wits to prevent them in the way that those on the aristocratic 
side have to prevent the Duke of Portland, Fitzwilliam, 
Windham, &c.” We should have thought the meaning of 
this passage was clear enough to make misunderstanding 
impossible even on the most superficial reading. Elsewhere 
Mr. Sichel suggests that Fox was disingenuous in repudiat- 
ing all knowledge of “ proposal or accommodation ” in reply 
to a statement made by Major Scott in 1786 that Fox had 
been ready to drop the prosecution of Hastings if Hastings’s 
friends would haveagreed to support his India Bill in 1783. 
The most important evidence that Mr. Sichel cites is Dr. 
Parr’s own conversation, for Dr. Parr was the intermediary 
between Sheridan and Scott. This evidence goes to show 
that Fox knew nothing whatever of that meeting, but Mr. 
Sichel thinks that the quotation from Fox’s speech, which 
he puts into italics, is an admission that he did know about 
it. “It had been privately suggested in conversation that 
Hastings, being a very powerful man, might make the 
India Bill go easier if the idea of prosecuting him were 
given up.” Cobbett’s Parliamentary Report and the edition 
of Fox’s speeches both give the first sentence rather differ- 
ently: “In private conversations with his friends.” This 
difference is not very serious, but it is serious that Mr. 
Sichel should stop short in the middle of a quotation which 
continues thus: “but he had always resisted such advice, 
and, indeed, so determined was he to have the Governor- 
General brought to trial that in his opening speech on his 
India Bill he had dwelt so much upon the mal-administra- 
tion of Mr. Hastings that many of the enemies of that Bill 
had objected to him that there seemed to be no other remedy 
necessary for the evils in India than the recall of Mr. 
Hastings.” 

We have given these two instances of Mr. Sichel’s want 
of care because so much of his book resolves itself into 
attacks on Sheridan’s colleagues that it is necessary to show 
how flimsy is the basis on which these charges repose. In 
the case of the scandal about the Prince of Wales’s marriage 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mr. Sichel goes so far as to prefer the 
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werd of George the Fourth to that of Grey. In the dis- 
cussion of this disagreeable subject he argues that Fox did 
something very cynical in urging the Prince not to marry 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and that Sheridan did something very 
chivalrous in telling the House of Commons that she was 
a virtuous woman. We should have thought that as one 
object of marriage is to shield a woman from precisely the 
brutalities that Mrs. Fitzherbert suffered after her marriage, 
Fox’s advice was conceived in her interests no less than 
in the interests of the public peace. Nobody treated the 
fact that she was his wife and alive, as an obstacle to the 
Prince’s second marriage. If Mrs. Fitzherbert found some con- 
solation in Sheridan’s compliments to her virtue made after he 
had pressed home Fox’s denial of her marriage, she must have 
been very easily pleased. We cannot see that Mr. Sichel’s 
version puts a better complexion on the part played by any 
of the actors in these pitiful proceedings. The spectacle 
of such men as Fox and Sheridan and Burke wasting their 
friendship on a worthless and treacherous Prince is 
one of the most degrading in history. Poor Sheridan con- 
tinued under this infatuation much longer than the others, 
and it was towards the close of his career that he referred 
in Parliament to the Prince’s “ protecting friendship.” 
Perhaps Mr. Sichel, who allows himself in one passage to 
speak of “ arranging the politics of a prince”’ with a sort of 
awe, as if it were a splendid object of ambition, thinks this 
situation less humiliating than we do, who hold that to 
procure Ministers for such a Prince was almost as degrading 
as the office of procuring him mistresses. 

But, after all, this disedifying side of Sheridan’s 
career must not be allowed to obscure his magnifi- 
cent qualities, and it is the fault of Mr. Sichel’s 
biography that Sheridan’s real greatness is half hidden 
in his picture by these shadows. Sheridan was a much 
greater man than Mr. Sichel paints him. His reputation 
rests not merely on his presence of mind and leadership in 
the Nore Mutiny, and his speeches against Napoleon, but 
on his intrepid and brilliant fight for great and generous 
causes against overwhelming odds. That this was Sheridan’s 
own view is clear from his devotion to the memory of 
Fox, by whose side he had resisted the oligarchy in its 
conspiracies against freedom abroad and its vindictive 
oppressions at home. Mr. Sichel takes little interest in 
those struggles. So little does he understand Sheridan 
that he applies to him the grotesque adjective of ‘“im- 
perialist.”” He tells us, indeed, that Sheridan looked at 
politics from the point of view of the people, but he leaves 
this part of his career almost untouched. Thus his heroic 
interventions on behalf of the prisoners in the Coldbath 
Fields and his brilliant speeches on that subject receive less 
attention than does Miss Marie Léhr who played Lady Teazle 
in a performance this year; for Miss Léhr appears twice in 
the text and once in a footnote, whereas the Coldbath Fields 
appear once in a footnote and never get into the text at all. 
There is no mention of Sheridan’s speeches on the Combina- 
tion Laws, or of his support of Whitbread’s proposals for the 
agricultural laborers; and the whole battle with domestic 
tyranny is dismissed with a few perfunctory compli- 
ments. Sheridan was a humanitarian, and a humani- 
tarian at a time when the governing class of England wes 
brutal and savage with fear, from Dundas, who was savage 
to everyone who would not accept his crude politics down 
to Wilberforce, who was savage to everyone who would not 
accept his crude religion. The most brilliant wit and 
almost the most brilliant orator of his time, he often forgot 
himself, and he sometimes forgot his dignity, but he re- 
mained an Irishman and a Liberal in a world which would 
have rewarded him for forgetting his country or his 
principles with its most lavish gifts of honor, wealth, and 
power. 





THE RETURN TO REASON.* 


“Your professors are out of the civic, the current, world 
as they are not at the Sorbonne; your clerics are out of the 
stream of Christian thought and theory, and devote them- 
selves to parochial morality and organisation.” Thus a 





**The Principles of Religious Development: A Psychological 
and Philosophical Study.’ By George Galloway. Macmillan. 10s. 








recent French writer, putting his finger on the curious 
provincialism of English thinking. With all our great 
possessions—and their greatness is beyond dispute—the 
“one thing thou lackest” applies to us; flexibility, the 
free play of the understanding, the sense of proportion—in 
a word, intelligence—is not ours. Learning is more 
common with us than enlightenment; prejudice, the 
fixed idea, obscures our vision and arrests our thought. 
This reflection is suggested by a comparison between Mr. 
Galloway’s “ Principles of Religious Development ” and a 
very able book recently reviewed in this journal, Dr. Inge’s 
“Faith and its Psychology.’’ The two deal with kindred 
subject matter; and their aim, the vindication of the 
primacy of reason in the philosophy of religion, is the 
same. The English theologian is distinctly the more bril- 
liant, probably the more suggestive, certainly the more 
readable. But you never for a moment forget that Dr. 
Inge is an English divine with the Thirty-Nine Articles 
behind him. Mr. Galloway represents a larger tradition 
and standpoint: the reader is in contact, not with the 
opinions, however respectable, of an individual, however 
eminent, but with a movement of thought. This note of 
universality distinguishes Scottish from English theology. 
This is not the place to ask why this is so: it is enough 
to note the fact. 

Mr. Galloway’s work is “a study of the principles 
which underlie and are disclosed in the development of 
religion.’”’ Hence it is psychological and philosophical 
rather than historical: it keeps in touch with the actual; 
but facts are used to illustrate principles, not for the 
purpose of narrative. The book is an outcome of the 
reaction against what may be called Irrationalism—the 
tendency to lay stress in religion, and generally in life, on 
feeling, will, and results (Pragmatism), rather than on 
reason—which is asserting itself in recent thought. If 
reason leads us astray, the remedy is more and better 
reasoned reason: the attempt to change the centre of ex- 
perience to another factor in the process breaks down on 
this essential fact of human nature, that reason is the 


distinctive note of man. ‘“ Which things have, indeed, a 
show of wisdom in will-worship and humility, but are not 
of any value: ’’ the natwram erpellas furca holds. 


“We feel called on to protest when we are asked to believe 

that will is the metaphysical first principle, that thought is a 
secondary product of will, and that in religion, as in other 
matters, our final criterion of truth must be that an idea 
‘works,’ that it satisfies the will. The tendency which exists 
at present to identify religion with a supra-rational body of 
beliefs, which have their source and authority in the depths of 
the feeling-life, would, if generally accepted and acted on, 
prove fatal to the best interests of religion itself. The work 
of thought on the content of religion is the great stimulus to 
progress, as it is the guarantee that a religion will neither 
drift into obscurantism nor lose its vitality under a dead weight 
of tradition. In other words, the thinking aspect of the 
religious consciousness secures that religion will take a deeper 
meaning with progress in self-consciousness. For when a living 
religion finds itself at discord with reason, it sets to work to 
overcome the antagonism by means of a fresh and significant 
development.” 

Reason, in short, is the compass by which we steer: 
discard it, and, as experience has shown, and shows, there 
is no superstition, however riotous or exploded, that is not 
at hand. From sacerdotalism to spirit-rapping, such beliefs 
are never far from us; they wait for the open door. Here, as 
is so often the case, the common-sense of the many is a surer 
guide than the theorising of the few. When a religion finds 
itself out of touch with thought, its apologists take the line 
of least resistance, allegorising its tenets, or basing them on 
some non-rational foundation: “the heart has its reasons 
which the reason does not understand.” But apologetic of 
this sort is for the schools, not for the people ; for them it isa 
condition of truth that it shall be expressed in the vulgar 
tongue. This interest is sounder than the somewhat crude 
formulas in which it has at times found expression. While 
it is true that landscape, whether in nature or thought, is 
never without haze on the horizon, mist is not mystery; 
the thinker is ill at ease in a fog. It is here that the 
symbolism under which so many apologists shelter them- 
selves breaks down :— 


“In the dislike of all reflective formulation of spiritual 
experience the impartial observer will discern a danger threaten- 
ing religion. Divorce religion sharply from reason, and you in- 
evitably bring its objectivity into peril. And the symbol which 
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sacrifices definition to suggestiveness cannot safeguard religion 
in this matter; for the content becomes shadowy and elusive, 
and the main stress falls on a subjective and indeterminate 
feeling-state. And though you made ‘working-value’ the 
only test of validity, I do not think that symbolism would satis- 
factorily stand even this test. For faith will not work, either 
in the individual or in the social whole, save on the assumption 
that its object is real and can be trusted. We cannot trust 
the object, if we believe that every idea or form of it must 
be more or less erroneous. No doubt man, whose life is cast 
am farbigen Abglanz, oan never know as he is known. But the 
Supreme Being, to whom the soul relates itself in faith, must 
be the object of a spiritual knowledge which gives the wor- 
shipper the assurance that He is the source and realisation of 
the highest values and ideals. If this conviction is undermined 
and ruined, the religious life ebbs and dies. And, to my mind, 
it seems unlikely that Symbolism could maintain such a con- 
viction in the average man.” 
It is the rationalism—in the good sense of the word—of 
Mr. Galloway’s standpoint which, for obvious reasons, we 
have accentuated. It is here that it comes into contact 
with the main current of European thinking: both in this 
country and in Germany, reason, like a sovereign recalled 
from exile, is coming back to its own. But the psychological 
side of the book is of equal significance. A speculative 
theory, it assures us, cannot be applied straight away to 
the interpretation of the materials which the History and 
Science of Religion set before us. ‘The mediation of 
psychology is indispensable to a right understanding of facts 
which are primarily psychical, and of the movements 
of the human mind which give the facts the form of 
development.” “Omme receptum secundum modum re- 
cipientis recipitur’’ is a sound maxim; the content of 
knowledge is colored by the medium through which it 
passes; we cannot get outside ourselves. With regard to 
the ultimate basis of experience, the conclusion arrived at 
is that this is a self-conscious Will. In metaphysics no 
theory escapes objections; but this “may fairly be termed 
the position of least difficulty. Any other derivation of the 
self-conscious spirit makes the problems of existence a 
more bewildering puzzle.’ No philosopher has solved the 
perhaps insoluble problem of philosophy, but the writer of 
this book stands in the honorable succession of those who 
have indicated the direction in which the solution lies. 





LA MAURERIA.* 


Once riding on the beach in Tangier, I met two Spaniards. 
One was my friend Er Zurco, an anarchist and refugee from 
Malaga; the other, comrade Quintanilla. Both of them had 
been unlucky in their native land, although they both 
avowed their characters were quite without a stain. Being 
curious to know what had forced Nicolas Moreno, known 
as Er Zurco, to leave his country, I ventured to inquire. He 
replied, expectorating, just at the angle of his eye-tooth, 
“Nothing, nothing at all, a pure misfortune, such as might 
well occur to any man.’”’ It turned out that the misfortune had 
happened thus. 

A trifling dispute having arisen, Er Zurco, as a 
matter of precaution, had drawn his knife. “No, sir,” 
he said, “not with a wish to harm, but in defence.”’ 
His adversary, maliciously as it appeared, had run 
upon the point, and died, as it seemed to my informant, for 
he was tired of life. 

This seemed quite satisfactory, and then I said, 
“Friends, you never seem to work. How do you 
live, and what is it that brought you to live amongst the 
Moors?’’ Comrade Quintanilla, who had been silent 
up to now, after expectorating and some almost 
necessary oaths, for he could not have said a word without 
them, took up his parable. 

“We came,” he said, “here to this cursed land 
of rags and lice we came to introduce 
progress and culture amongst the Infidel.”’ 

This seems the spirit of the Spain that Don Miguel of 
Unamuno has made known to us, at least so I am led to 
understand, by what he writes, by “ Way of Introduction.” 
If this is but the introduction, only the God who watches 
over his own Basques can possibly conjecture what is to 
follow in our next. 





*“The Spirit of Spain.” By Miguel de Unamuno. The 
Englishwoman. 





The article begins by stating that there is “no single 
modern conception of European life,’’ but that there is “a 
central current of contemporary European thought.” So 
far so good. This much we trifling Europeans will cheer- 
fully allow. But, as there is no single modern European 
conception of life, so, in the same way, is there no single 
English conception of English life, and, I maintain, this 
must hold good of France, of Germany, and even of the 
curious Basque Spain of which Professor Unamuno writes. 

He begins by saying Spaniards are not Europeans, and 
thanks God for it. He then goes on to say he is a Basque, 
and the countryman of San Ignatius of Loyola, and _there- 
fore—you see the “ therefore ’’ in a flash—can enter into the 
depths of the Castilian soul. This is as much as if Mr. 
Lloyd George set forth, “I am a Welshman, and therefore 
able to speak with confidence on how a man from Lincoln- 
shire looks out upon the world.’”’ For all I know, Andalusians 
and Valencians may be allied as much by blood to the Arabs 
or the Berbers as to the bulk of Central Europeans; but the 
Basques have not a drop of Oriental blood—that is, as far 
as we know from our imperfect European studies of their 
race. I write the word European almost in dread, so mighty 
is the scorn that the Professor has poured down upon our 
heads—or, rather, on our mediocre souls. Facts, though, 
are stubborn chiels, and the fact remains that the Arab tide 
of conquest stopped at the mountains of Cantabria, just as 
the Saxon tide of conquest stopped at those of Wales. 

Within the Provinces—that is to say, in Alava, Vizcaya, 
and Guipuzcoa—no Arab penetrated, and therefore Professor 
Unamuno has as little right to speak for men of a race 
so different from his own, as I should have to speak on the 
behalf of Irishmen. No one is further off a Spaniard (at least 
to foreign eyes) than is a Basque. What seas unfathom- 
able, and mountain ranges, higher than the Cordillera of 
the Andes, divide the mental outlook of Mr. Walter 
Long and Mr. Lloyd George! In the first place, one has 
lisped Welsh as a child, the other English. When Don 
Miguel de Unamuno says, “My native tongue is 
Basque,’’ by the very pride of his confession he deprives 
himself of any right to speak about the spirit of men whose 
native tongue is different from his own. Who would give 
a farthing, except as a mere curiosity of literature, for an 
essay on the true inwardness of the dwellers on the York- 
shire wolds by Swift McNeill ? 

In the Professor’s case, the difference between him and 
the Spaniards is even greater than that between the English 
and the Welsh. Wales has not had a separate code of 
laws for centuries as have the Basques, Wales has not been 
shut off from England by want of roads and of communica- 
tions, as have the Provinces. All that he says, is to be 
taken as from a Basque Basconising (I coin the word); 
then it is interesting to a high degree. No doubt the Basques 
(for the Professor is a patriot) are quite incapable of art, 
of irony, of science, and of style in literature. He says so, 
and being one of them should know. 

Still, speaking as a foreigner, I should have thought 
Velasquez, Goya, and El Greco were artists, at least to some 
extent. Jorge Manrique, the author of the Celestina (for 
this consult Fitzmaurice Kelly), and Cervantes, seem to have 
written pretty well. The little picture by Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo of the effect upon the nerves of all the host by sudden 
stopping of the noise of shouting and the infernal beating 
of the “great, sad drum,” when the great Teocalli at 
Tenochtitlan was won, is a pure gem of style. Far be it 
from a foreigner to stand between the Spaniards and the 
Basques ; it would be a task as thankless as the proverbial 
peacemakers’ who interfere between a husband and a wife. 

Therefore, we may assume that Spaniards (or is it 
Basques ?) are quite incapable of-art, of science, of irony, of 
sustained effort, and of participation in aesthet'cs, at least 
so Don Miguel de Unamuno tells us. There is a comedy 
of the Quintero Brothers, called “ Las Flores.”’ In it a rich 
but brutal Andalusian farmer, after he has done anything 
more especially brutal or idiotic than his wont, says with 
complacency, “Que bruto soy,’”’ and all his laborers reply 
with unction, ‘‘ Yes, sir, you are.” 

All we can do, as foreigners, is to re-echo what they say, 
and hope that in his country Spaniards will thank the 
writer of the articles for the strange view of them that he 
has given to the world. 
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One or two points seem to be worth the dwelling on, 
especially the affirmation that in Spain no one can live 
by writing, and the ejaculation, “Thank God for that.” 

Cervantes, Lope, Calderon, Tirso, Moreto, Ramon de 
la Cruz, with Moratin and Espronceda, as far as I know, 
had no other means of livelihood. To come to modern times, 
Perez Galdos, Blasco Ibanez, Gomez Carillo, Bonufoux, 
Maeztu, Martinez Sierra, Pedro Gonzalez, Blanco, Dicentu, 
Valle Inclan, Reuben Dario, Benuente, and Linares Rivas, 
with a host more that I could name, all live by driving of 
the quill, or by the clatter of the type machine. 

It may be that in the country of Loyola men cannot live 
by writing, but in Spain, even I, a foreigner, without a 
reference to a dictionary, have easily been able to write 
down ten or a dozen names. All that Miguel de Unamuno 
has set down about his countrymen is in the main a matter 
for themselves and him. If they approve what he has 
written, that is their affair. On one point, though, he has 
placed himself in foreign hands. His reference to Ferrer, 
when the man’s life hung in the balance, was a 
cruel act. The Professor must have known that by 
so doing he was strengthening the hands of Maura, of the 
Priests, and of reaction generally. Nothing worse has ever 
yet been penned under such circumstances by any man 
of letters than were his references to a man whose case 
was then “sub judice,” his epithets of ‘ Matoide” and 
“bungler,’’ and his attempt to shift the ignominy from the 
backs of those whom now the world has scorned. 


R. B. CunnincHameE GRAHAM. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


Tue career of M. Jusserand has been a remarkable career. 
He has been associated with the French Embassy in London, 
was Minister at Copenhagen, and is now Ambassador at 
Washington ; but his name will go down to posterity, not 
as an able and successful diplomatist, but as the gifted 
French author and scholar who, writing in a language not 
his own, has won for himself a foremost place in English 
literature, and undertaken single-handed to bestow upon 
us something like a complete literary history of the English 
people—written in lucid and captivating style such as very 
few Englishmen attain, and furnished with such stores 
of erudition as can rarely be piled up by vigilant and much 
occupied Civil servants, their leisure small and their time 
not their own. 

This volume is actually the third volume of a work 
which, presumably, will be complete in itself, and will 
constitute a literary history of the English people from the 
Renaissance to the Civil War. But the Shakespeare 
volume, as it is sure to be called, is likely to be regarded as 
a work apart, and will appeal to a very much larger public 
than all or any of its predecessors in the series. It is 
furnished with a very curious frontispiece, giving us a 
view of the Southern Entrance to London in Shakespeare's 
time, and printed in 1616—.e., the very year that he died. 
The letterpress occupies upwards of 500 closely-printed 
pages, and deals with (1) Shakespeare’s predecessors; (2) 
his dramatic work; (3) his contemporaries; and (4) what 
M. Jusserand calls the aftermath, or the work of those 
prominent and gifted persons who may be said to have 
been under the direct influence of Shakespeare’s genius. 
What we may expect to get when M. Jusserand issues his 
next volume it is idle to conjecture, but this third volume 
is complete in itself, and it may certainly be pronounced 
to be the most important monograph on our great poet and 
dramatist which has ever passed through the press, and 
the more one reads it the more difficult is it to conceive 
that such a volume should ever be superseded. And yet 
this can never be a book for boys and girls to cram up. So 
far from that, it is likely to be a book which will help to 
raise the standard of popular lectures and competitive 
examinations by the fascination which it will exercise upon 
its readers. 





*“A Literary History of the English People from the 
Renaissance to the Civil War.” By J. J. Jusserand. Vol, III. | 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 





It is curious how little we know of Shakespeare’s child- 
hood, boyhood, or early life at Stratford. In those days his 
father was prosperous, and there are rumors that the son 
was just a little troublesome. He went to the grammar 
school of the little town, but nobody has discovered the 
name of this pedagogue, who appears to have taught the 
lad something to go upon. Not a single name of any of his 
schoolfellows has survived. In 1585—i.e., when he was in 
his twenty-second year—he found himself the father of three 
children, and, with a wife and growing family, the outlook 
was not cheering. He seems to have disappeared without 
telling anyone where he was going. Seven years later he 
was in London, somehow hanging about the theatres, 
and probably engaged fitfully as a hanger-on of the stage. 
His literary activity, says M. Jusserand, “lasted about 
twenty-five years, commencing towards 1588, the year of the 
Armada, and ending towards 1613.”’ During that period 
he composed, besides his poems, thirty-seven plays. As 
for his poems, two of them were what we should call 
dedicated to Lord Southampton, and the story goes that his 
Lordship gave him a thousand pounds. So says an old 
woman’s gossip, which I, for one, do not believe. The sum 
named, translated into what it represented in those days, 
would be equal to ten thousand pounds. The question of the 
person to whom the 154 sonnets were addressed must for ever 
be left unanswered, though Mr. Sidney Lee, in his valuable 
“ Life of Shakespeare,” devotes about one-third of his volume 
to the discussion of the question who was the inspirer of 
those sonnets. His conclusion must be pronounced lame 
and impotent; M. Jusserand has blown it into the air. On 
the other hand, the character of the man Shakespeare is 
studied with results which are not altogether attractive. 
It seems that his boyhood was other than exemplary. His 
marriage was not quite creditable His first child was 
born six months after the wedding. There is not a trace 
of his having any strong love for the wife, who was his 
senior by six years. He left her with her three children 
behind him at Stratford when he went off to make his way 
in London. There, M. Jusserand tells us, his life was not 
an exemplary one, and the only bequest which he made to 
his wife in his will reads like a cruel insult. It looks, too, 
as if he was a very keen man of business, never hesitating 
to sue a neighbor for a trifling debt which had’ been owed 
too long. While, as a rule,: almost every man of letters 
collected some beginnings of a library, Shakespeare appears 
to have made it his practice to borrow books from others. 
He is not known to have been the owner of a single volume. 
He appears to have cared nothing for mere fame. “ Actors’ 
profits were large—far more so than authors’’’; and this 
is why Shakespeare, who never attained to more than an 
honorable place in the histrionic profession, continued, 
nevertheless, to act until about the time he retired from 
active life. Besides his interests in the Blackfriars Theatre, 
he seems to have owned two whole shares at the Globe, 
which brought in some £400, worth about eight times as 
much, or £3,200, of our money. Nor is that all. When 
Queen Elizabeth died the whole chorus of authors unani- 
mously bewailed her death. Again he kept apart and said 
nothing. There was nothing to gain, and he was silent. 

The strangest feature in this man’s character, as M. 
Jusserand has pointed out to us, was the almost con- 
temptuous indifference which he felt for anything in the 
shape of posthumous fame. “Out of thirty-seven plays 
which he had written, twenty-one remained in manuscript 
at his death, mixed with the theatre properties, in the actors’ 
chests, and in great danger of disappearing! Never did 
indifference go farther. The genius who could create 
Othello and Macbeth never troubled himself to preserve 
them for a posterity about which he felt no concern. When 
this winged genius touched the earth, he trod it with soles 
of lead.” 

There is one thing wanting in this book. It is very 
weak on the chronological side. It greatly needs something 
like an adequate chronological apparatus. It is absolutely 
deficient in such help as the reader wants almost at every 
page. We are continually asking ourselves the date of this 
or that, and having to hunt for it—often in vain. Let me 
hope that in future editions this want may be adequately 
supplied. 


AvucGustTus JESSOPP. 
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THE PLACE of AN IMALS 
IN HUMAN THOUGHT. 


By COUNTESS EVELYN MARTINENCO CESARESCO. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 32 other Illustrations, 
12s. 6d. net; post free 12s. 11d. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 
Gpegteerr: 


is a book full of miscellaneous information and entertain- 
ment. . . . The sort of book which makes the reader idly lon 
for Macaulay’s memory in which to store all the delightful 
things which the author has told and shown him. Stories, quota- 
tions, comments, and pictures are all alike good.” 


Contemporary Review. 

‘The Countess Martinengo Cesaresco is to be congratulated on 
the publication of this delightful volume, illustrated in a fashion 
that does no discrecit to the lucid and touching prose.” 

Westminster Gazette. 
A wonderful collection of facts.” 


Daily “Graphic 
The Countess Martinengo Cesaresco has collected a vast mass 
of testimony from all countries and from all periods of history.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘Taste, discrimination, and keen sympathy.’ 
Daily Chronicle. 
‘Countess Martinengo Cesaresco brings rarely combined om 
cations to the preparation of her interesting chapters.’’— C. 
Athenzum. 
“Both learned and entertaining.”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“An exceedingly readable book, and one which, from the sweet 
reasonableness of its tone, and the extraordinary erudition dis- 
played by the author, will do far more to further the humane 
treatment of animals than all the extravagant denunciation.” 


New Age. 
‘ Some delightful illustrations; the Egyptian cat is a perfect 
joy. 
Review of Reviews. 
‘** Treats the question of the relation of animal creation to human 
beings from a scientific standpoint and in a sympathetic and 
forcible manner.”’ 
inquirer. 
Makes its appeal not only to those who are lovers of animals 


in the ordinary sense of the word, but to those who have culti- 
vated the habit of studying the laws of cause and effect for the 
purpose of solving some of the great mysteries which have 
perplexed mankind from the beginning of time.” 

Popolo Romano (Rome). 
“Great erudition accompanied by delicate and profound observa- 
tions.”—Prof. A. DE GUBERNATIS. 


Indian Spectator (Bombay). 
“We strongly recommend our readers to read this admirable 
book; it is not only well worth perusal, but a study of it will 
take us nearer to God.” 


Parol I gw ay). 
Will be found fa 4 interesting and instructive by Indians of 
all creeds.”’"—J. 


INDIA UNDER 
RIPON. 


A Private Diary. 


BY 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


Author of ‘‘The Secret History of the English 
Occupation of Egypt.” Demy 8vo, 10;- net; post 
free, 10/5. 


A New Volume of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s political memoirs. 


It consists of a private diary kept by Mr. Blunt in India in 
1883-84. Like his “Secret History of the English Occupation in 
Egypt,”’ it is very outspoken, and reveals much of the inner 
machinery of Government in India, as well as the intimate thoughts 
of the leaders of native opinion twenty-five years ago. He was 
equally in the confidence of Mohammedans and Hindus—and was 
present, the only Englishman, at the earliest meetings of what after- 
wards became the National Congress. He was behind the scenes, 
too, at Hyderabad at an interesting moment when Lord Ripon put a 
stop to a discreditable intrigue and installed the reigning Nizam. 
Some of Mr. Blunt’s chapters are of immediate importance as fore- 
shadowing the course events in India have since taken and suggest- 
ing reforms now officially adopted. 
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A LEGATION LADY.* 


Turse familiar, chatty, and very charming letters compose 
what we may call a domestic picture of Legation life. They 
lead us behind the scenes of diplomacy to the parlor or 
drawing-room where the ultimatum that may mean bonfires 
in Europe may also mean to the diplomatist’s lady a tire- 
some and costly change of lodgings. The Legations can 
be considered as so many little families, almost to be called 
nomadic, hovering in the civilised centres of the world. 
One day ‘the hand of war smites them; the pianos and 
crockery and uniforms of the Legations are packed, and 
out go the families, not exactly into the wilderness, but 
to the key-point behind which diplomacy next entrenches 
itself. 

Mme. Charles de Bunsen (neé Waddington) lived long 
amid the politics that diplomacy controls, saw great events 





and celebrated persons, and more than once presided over | 


the folding of the tents. Her husband, Carl von Bunsen, 
was secretary and afterwards councillor to the Prussian 
Legations of Turin, Florence, and The Hague; and at each 
of these stations she had the experience of a war, and was 
present at a royal marriage. In Turin—the war between 
the combined armies of France and Italy against the ancient 
tyranny of Austria in 1859, and the marriage of the Princess 
Marie Pia of Savoy with King Louis of Portugal. In 
Florence—the war of 1866 which delivered Venice from the 
Austrian oppression, and the marriage of the Prince of 


Piedmont (who ascended the throne as King Umberto of | 


Italy) with his beautiful cousin, the Princess Margherita 
of Savoy. And, lastly, at The Hague, there were the 
emotions of the Franco-German war of 1870, and the nuptials 
of the Prince of Wied and Princess Marie of the Netherlands. 
Mme. de Bunsen’s letters to her family, written on the 
spot, were in the manner of a journal, and have the ease 
and vividness that give to this kind of writing its special 
interest and vitality. She entered diplomatic life almost 
as a bride; it was all new to her; and she narrates the 
great and the little goings-on from day to day with equal 
zest and equal attention to detail. Already in Turin in 
1858, blasts of war were beginning to blow across the frontier ; 
but apartments had to be chosen, and a cook (occasionally 
disguised as a “char’’) engaged, and costumes thought out 
for parties, and all the etiquette to be learned of simple 
visits and solemn ceremonies. Dress, in the pleasantest 
gossipy way, occupies a good deal of Mme. de Bunsen’s space, 
and we would not have missed the note on Mme. d’Alte (of 
the Portuguese Legation) “ receiving her company in a white 
bonnet and a linsey-woolsey gown with a velvet cloak.”’ 
She must have looked like a condensed Palais-Royal farce 
by Labiche. Literally, of course, dress did fill a good deal 
of space in those days, for the crinoline was at its amplest 
and most appalling. The bachelor chief of the Prussian 
Legation, Count Brassier de St. Simon, “ gif a barty” on 
one occasion, the cards of invitation to which were a pictorial 
satire in little on the crinoline. “ Brassier,” says Mme. de 
Bunsen : — 
“*has designed a card which has met with a good deal of dis- 
approval, as it is said to be a criticism or caricature of crino- 
lines, and there is some ground for the opinion. It is all 
surrounded by small figures in enormous crinolines; one lady 
is quite slim in her stays and petticoats waiting for hers, others 
are overflowing carriages, &c., and in another two harlequins 
are actually sawing off some of the superabundant ampleur. 
The Chief vows he meant no disrespect to crinolines or to the 


ladies who patronise them—what he did intend is not easy to 
understand.” 


There are many delightful little sketches of the people who 
belong to the Legations or who turn up at them in one 
capacity or another. The German professor whose 
“way of speaking French is remarkable; he always puts the 
verbs in the infinitive and despises articles altogether. As Count 
Sclopis remarked, when once you knew the system it was easier 
to follow him, but at first it was disconcerting ” ; 
and a certain Princess G., who, discovering that her servants 
were cheating her, determined to buy all her provisions her- 
self, and “intends buying old lace out of her economies.” 
Of more serious interest is the little picture of Poerio, re- 
cently set free from a Neapolitan dungeon. Among some 
strange Italians in her drawing-room one evening, Mme. de 
Bunsen observed 
“a mild, placid-looking man . talking with a quite 





startling familiarity of prisons and galleys, and at last I heard 

him state distinctly that he himself had lived for some time 

chained to a galley-slave. . . Then there was an explana- 
tion, and I heard that the quiet-looking man was the Baron 

Poerio, one of the political victims of the King of Naples, who 

had been in the galleys with Settembrini and others for years.” 
From the pen of Queen Victoria we get a really splendid 
vignette of Victor Emanuel, whom she had just invested with 
the Order of the Garter. “A most peculiar and adventurous 
personality when you first see him,”’ observes her Majesty. 

‘‘He is so frank, open, just, straightforward, liberal and 
tolerant, with much sound good sense. He never breaks his 
word, and you may rely on him; but wild and extravagant, 
courting adventures and dangers, with a very strange, short, 
rough manner . more like a Knight or King of the 

Middle Ages than anything one knows nowadays.” 

Had the pen of Queen Victoria often flowed in that style, 
with what a gallery of portraits she would have endowed 
posterity! “Il Ré Galantuomo” seems fairly to have 
dazzled our simple and modest English sovereign. 

We should have liked from Mme. de Bunsen a little 
more about Cavour, and the great free lance of the Italian 
wars of liberation, Garibaldi. She shows us, however, what 
the hospitals were like when crowded with wounded soldiers 
—French, Italian, and Austrian—and how all the fine ladies 
of Turin made bandages and heaped comforts upon friends 
and foes alike. 

Later chapters introduce us to Bismarck, and give us 
even at this day some feeling of the awe with which that 
man of iron inspired everyone. In the anxious hours before 
the war with Austria (1866), such was the nervous excitement 
of Bismarck that he was reduced to utter sleeplessness. We 
see him working feverishly till two or three in the morning, 
when he sinks exhausted on a sofa, and his wife, “a mag- 
nificent musician,’ plays one gentle air after another to 
soothe his nerves. 

Our space is exhausted before we have half run through 
our sheaf of notes. A graceful, sweet-savoured book. 





A TALKATIVE NOVEL.* 


Just after the reader, plodding away steadily, has passed 
the middle milestone in this novel of eight hundred pages, 
a character asks the hero, Challis, severely, ““How many 
words are there in a book?’’ And Challis answers, “Of 
course there’s not always exactly the same number. But a 
hundred thousand more or less.’’ Would that Challis were 
right! But Mr. De Morgan, that astounding veteran, has 
again flung at his readers’ heads a trifle of three hundred 
thousand words, and despite the specious promise of his 
title, we fear that he is ready to do it again, with a chuckle 
at the lack of staying power of the younger generation. 
The matter is serious for us now; and will be for the 
author later. Posterity, as the Irishman said, “is sure to 
behave with its usual levity,’ and posterity will not read Mr. 
William De Morgan ; it will be grappling with some astound- 
ing veteran of its own. Let it be plainly understood that so 
lengthy a novel is a confession of failure, excusable only 
in days when “verbosity was a virtue,’’ and our great- 
great grandmothers, shut up in Georgian country-houses, 
solaced themselves with the seven volumes of Mr. Samuel 
Richardson’s “ Clarissa, or the History of a Young Lady,” 
and sighed for an eighth. The charm of a great style may 
carry us through an epic, but, on a rough computation, “ It 
Never Can Happen Again’’ contains more than double the 
number of words of the twenty-four books of “ The Odys- 
sey’’! And Mr. De Morgan’s style is, well—garrulous. 
Let us examine the first ten chapters, which run to 
about sixty thousand words. After twenty-six pages which 
introduce us to the child, Lizarann, her aunt, Mrs. Steptoe, 
her father, Jim, the blind ex-sailor, to the sharp Miss 
Bridgetticks, to “Teacher,’’ Miss Fossett, and to other 
habitués of Tallack Street, we are transported to Royd Hall, 
the seat of Sir Murgatroyd Arkroyd, where we meet the 
family, Lady Arkroyd, and her handsome daughter, Judith, 
and Sibyl and Will, who are entertaining a house-party, Mr. 
Alfred Challis, the famous novelist, and Mr. Brownrigg, 
the disciple of the great German philosopher, Graubosch, 





“In Three Legations.” By Madame Charles de Bunsen. 
Illustrated. Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 








*“Tt Never Can Happen Again.” By William De Morgan. 
Heinemann. 2 vols. 10s. 
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favourite.’’—Glasgow News. 


THE FEBRUARY BOYS. 


AYLWYN’S FRIENDS. 


as it is charming.’’—Glasgow News. 





The February Boys. 


and attractive.’’—Queen. 


HIS FIRST TERM. By J. Finnemore. 5/- 
Story of Siapton School. 
“This isa rattling good book for boys; there is not a dull page 
in it, and the boys act and speak like schooltoys.’’—School Guardsan, 


BRAVO, BOB! By Andrew Home. 3/6 
A Schoo! Story 
‘* Bob is a fine fellow alike in trial and t trium ph. . . . Written 
throughout in Mr. Home’s manly, crisp style. ’’ Bente Advertiser. 


JACK IN THE ROCKIES. 2/6 


By G. Bird Grinnell. 

“* Boys will be eiateatod by the description of the wild life in the 
Yellowstone region. . . very boy who wants to scrape acquaint- 
ance with camp-life and the hunting-trail, cannot do better than read 
‘Jack in the Rockies.’ ”—Speetator. 


THE LITTLE TORMENT. 2/6 


By Margaret Kilroy. 
‘* After becoming initiated intoall her little ways, we can only hope 
that another year the fair author will let us see a little more fully into 
her life-story.”— Western Mail. 


MURIEL AND HER AUNT LU. 


CHAMBERS'S XMAS BOOKS 


“The name of Mrs, L. T. Meade is 
one over which every girl reader rejoices, 
and the books which Messrs. Chambers 
publish this season will not fail to make 
that talented writer more than ever a 





‘* Miss Baldwin's stories are the — 
of young girl readers.”—Freeman’s Journal. 
‘“*Raymond Jacberns writes that happy 
mixture of incident and good sense whic 
teaches children so much while keeping 


their interest engaged.'’—Spectator. 


By Mrs. Molesworth. 3/6 


‘** This charmingly told story is told as only Mrs. Molesworth can tell a simple and familiar story. . If 
materfamilias wants a book to read aloud, she cannot do better. . 


We can assure her that the judgment of 
the audience will leave no doubt as to Mrs. Molesworth’ . skill. *’—Spectator. 


L. T. Meade. 6/- 


“A delightful story of gir!-life, refreshing in its sill ness, and with an atmosphere as perfectly wholesome 


By May Baldwin. 5/- 
A Story of Scheol and Art uite in Paris. 
** One of her best epnens, and, though combining instruction with entertainment, always fascinating 


| BECKY COMPTON, EX-DUX. 5/- 
By Raymond Jacberns. 


who explains her 


‘* A comic element is supplied by the German pupil, Elise Schiffner, 
ition, her wants and her opinions about English 
| music with admirable frankness.”—Spectator. 


THE PRINCESS OF THE REVELS. 3/6 
By L. T. Meade. 


** Presents some delightful pictures of life under adversity, and the 
character delineation, the charming style, and a moving narrative make 
an interesting story for girls.’’—Freeman’s Journal, 


A TRIP TO MARS. 


’ must widen the wo’ 


THE RED CAPS OF LYONS. 3/6 
By Herbert Hayens. 
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and Mr. Ramsay Tomes, the political economist, and Mr. 
Wraxall, the Apostle of Universal Security. The three 
last-mentioned gentlemen are bores of a pronounced order, 
and the author does not scruple to inflict on us pages and 
pages of tiresome chatter, tedious disquisition, wire-drawn 
analysis, and roundabout commentary on the demeanor, 
motives, and trivial actions of everybody concerned in the 
story. The page we quote is a fair sample of the prolixity 
of Mr. De Morgan’s literary method :— 

‘‘What’s the something, Sibyl?” 

“You'll be angry if I tell you.” 


“I may.” Judith keeps her candle in her hand. Is it 
worth putting it down, if dissension in the wind is pointing 
to a short interview? ‘‘ But how can I tell you till I know? 


Why do you want me?” 

*Well—I’ll tell you. But you mustn’t fly into a rage. 
That man, Mr. Scoop—or Harris, or whatever his name is— 
married his Deceased Wife’s Sister!” 

“Is that any concern of mine?”’ 

“You wouldn’t speak in that way if it weren’t.” 

“In what way?” 

“The way you spoke.” What may seem inexplicable here 


is due to the inability of mere words to do justice to the in- | 


tensity of Judith’s unconcern. There was no need for an 


| 





indifference such as a humming-top asleep shows to the history | 


of its own time. 

**T don’t mind waiting till you are reasonable, Sib dear.”’ 

This little bit of Prussian tactics improved Judith’s position. 
She put her candlestick on a piece of real Chippendale, to 
express anchorage, but remained standing. She had been look- 
ing very handsome in the white chiffon all the evening, and 
thought so. Her subconscious judgment confirmed this, as 
a mirror on a wardrobe-door swung her reflection before her 
for a moment. Sibyl had opened it, subconsciously, to look up 
again, when the counter swing brought the image back. All 
which occurred, and then Sibyl sat against the bed-end, having 
disposed of the wardrobe, and said :- 

“You know you have been in Mr. Harris’s company all 
day, Judith. And I suppose it’s going to be the usual thing. 
But there’s no sense in your calling me unreasonable simply 
because I wish you to know what his position is.” 

‘“What is the position?” 

“Just what I’ve told you. Mr. Harris well— 
Challis, then . . . is not really a married man. He 
married—at least, made believe to marry—his Deceased Wife’s 
Sister.”’ 

“Then now you’ve told me what the position is, I know. 
And I may go to bed.”’ 

“Don’t be irritating, Judith.” It is provoking, you know, 
when your enemy makes a successful rally after a seem‘ng 
repulse. Judith’s last tactical success was masterly. Her 
success soothed her to moderation. 

“*T don’t want to be irritating, Sib. And I don’t think you 
have any right to talk of being irritating, after what you 
said just now. ‘Zhe usual thing!’ What usual thing?” 

“You know what I mean, and it doesn’t matter.’ 

“‘T don’t think it matters in the least. But what do you 
know about Mr. Challis? I mean, what do you know that I 
don’t?” 

“Only what I told you.” 

“But how do you know? Really, Sibyl, I shall go if there 
are to be any more mysteries.” 

“Well, don’t be impatient, and Ill tell you,” &c. 

We have selected the foregoing passage because, while 
readable and bearing on the plot, it indicates how it is 
that eight hundred pages have been inflicted on us. Eighty 
close-packed pages elucidate the growing tendresse between 
Miss Judith Arkroyd and Mr. Challis, who is married to 
Marianne, his deceased wife’s half-sister. Mrs. Challis, 
number two, is an inconspicuous lady, a pattern of the 
domestic virtues, and about a hundred pages of Volume I. 
are devoted to an account of her domestic infelicities at 
Wimbledon, while her intimate friend, Mrs. Eldridge, is 
fanning the spark of Marianne’s jealousy of her lord and 
master’s interest in the beautiful Miss Arkroyd, into a tor- 
menting flame. If we get very tired of the sisterly duets 
between Judith and Sibyl Arkroyd, we are bored to 
a degree by the confidential exchanges between the mid- 
Victorian ladies at Wimbledon. It is not that the psycho- 
logical analysis of the emotional tension between Challis 
and Miss Arkroyd, and Challis and his wife is not true to 
life, but that it is insufferably long-winded, and that Mr. 
De Morgan will insist on decanting and re-decanting his light 
wine till it becomes positively flat. 

“But,” the reader who has preserved happy memories of 
“ Joseph Vance” and “ Alice-For-Short,”’ may here ask, “ are 
there no compensations in ‘It Never Can Happen Again’”’? 
There are. If one half of the novel were to be pared away, 


the remaining half would make a remarkable book. It 
is the old story of the half being more than the whole. We 
are not, indeed, prepared to say that, if the book before 





us were not the author’s fourth, but his first, essay in fiction, 
we should not rank it higher. It would have the appeal 
of a new air instead of, as now, the effect of a varia- 
tion of anold theme. For it can scarcely be denied that the 
originality of Mr. De Morgan’s method of psychologising 
and philosophising about his characters wears thinner and 
thinner with each fresh group he introduces. Of his four 
women, Judith and Sibyl, Marianne and Charlotte, Judith 
alone possesses individuality, and the author’s dissection 
of her impulses is not of surpassing interest. The same 
thing applies to the treatment of the little girl, Lizarann, 
and her aunt, Mrs. Steptoe. If we have not met these 
characters before, they are types of people he has made 
familiar to us in his former works. And, naturally, the 
danger of an author’s repeating himself, of becoming prolix 
and prosy, is immeasurably increased by each fresh essay 
in the exhaustive method. 

There are, however, some admirable passages in the 
novel. Mr. De Morgan is never better than when, as a 
mental pathologist, he has taken an interesting “case”’ in 
hand, and in Chapters XII.-XV. the narrative of the 
Reverend Athelstan’s midnight encounter, in Tallack Street, 
with Uncle Bob, who is suffering from delirium tremens, 
and the chase after the madman down Snape’s Lane to 
the canal-basin, are recorded with a horrible magic. The 
hospital scenes between the clergyman, Lady Murgatroyd, 
and poor, blind Jim Coupland, who has been run over by 
a heavy wagon, are also masterly, and whenever indeed the 
author leads us to the psychological borderland where death 
or disease shocks our normal consciousness into an uncanny 
apprehension of the spiritual forces “ behind the veil,’’ we 
readily yield to his spell. Both the Reverend Athelstan 
and poor Jim are creations in unselfish fortitude and manly 
tenderness, and it is all the more pity that the reader 
should so soon lose track of them in this regular jungle of a 
novel. The pathologist again comes into play in the closing 
scenes where Mr. Challis, while eloping with Judith Ark- 
royd, meets with a motor accident, with the sequele of brain 
concussion. Here, as in many other passages, the feeling 
of a family atmosphere is extremely actual, and rich in 
emotional tension. Mr. De Morgan appends to his book 
a Note, addressed to “ readers only,’’ in which he protests 
against “the practice of ascribing views—political, religious, 
or otherwise—expressed by characters in a book to its 
author.’”” We sympathise with him, but we may remark 
that this is only a testimony to his power. As regards his 
appeal for “a free hand,’’ we feel somewhat uneasy. Is it 
possible that the present edition is an abridgment of a still 
longer work ? 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“ TRAVELS IN THE Upper Ecyprtian Desert ” (Blackwood, 
7s. 6d. net), by Mr. Arthur E. P. Weigall, the Chief 
Inspector of Upper Egypt, Department of Antiquities, will 
be a surprise to those folk who imagine that an archeologist 
is a dull and pedantic person, who can never see the glory 
of a distant sea or range of hills for the ruins and 
inscriptions that limit his visual and mental horizon. Mr. 
Weigall is an archeologist of repute—but he is also a great 
deal more. The book he has given us includes the results 
of archeological research; but it is pre-eminently a book 
of the desert, and the atmosphere thereof. Its word paint- 
ing makes one think of Fromentin in Algeria, or Mr. 
Robert Hichens at Biskra, rather than the cold, if inter 
esting, descriptions of the average Egyptologist. Mr. 
Weigall is a desert enthusiast. He has felt its spell. He 
has rejoiced in its burning days and starry nights, he 
has breathed its fresh, clear air, and battled with its sand- 
storms. He loves it for itself, not less than for its human 
monuments. Furthermore, he has had the advantage of a 
comparatively new subject. The eastern desert, that between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, has been but little explored by 
modern Europeans; and since the district is traversed by 
the ancient highway from Quft to Kossair on the Red Sea 
coast, and by that route was conducted the Indian and 
Arabian trade with Egypt, and since there are other routes 
also, whereby the granite and porphyry from the hill 
quarries were brought to the Nile, and thence shipped to 
ancient Rome, the country teems with remains and memories, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE SKENE PAPERS. 
MEMORIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By JAMES SKENE. Edited by BASIL THOMSON. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


James Skene, Laird of Rubislaw, was one of Sir Walter Scott's 
closest friends for nearly 40 years. His knowledge of foreign lands 
furnished Scott with the materials for ‘“‘ Quentin Durward” and 
“Anne of Geierstein,” and he was Scott’s confidant in his financial 
troubles. 

Among the letters is one of the last which Scott wrote, and the 
—— give a very intimate and amiable picture of the poet’s 
character. 








A LIFE OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


By Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Lady Hester Stanhope, the niece of William Pitt, was one of the 
most adventurous and extraordinary women of her own or of any 
time. In her thirties she went to the East, and began a life of 
pilgrimage and wandering. Mrs. Roundell, in writing the story of 
her romantic career, has had access to material not hitherto avail- 
able to the public. 
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By F. A. SIMPSON, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 
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By LORD BALCARRES, M.P., F.S.A. 


Illustrated, royal 8vo, 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHIEF 
CAMPAIGNS IN EUROPE SINCE 1792. 


By General A. von HORSETZKY, G.O.C., the 1st Austro- 
Hungarian Army Corps and the Troops in Cracow. Translated 
by Lieutenant Kk. B. FERGUSON, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Numerous Maps, 18s. net. 

““We have nothing but praise for General von Horsetzky’s book.” 

—Army and Naty Gazette. 

“ Bingularly lucid, and presents in the clearest manner the most 
complicated ——— er the student of military history 
the work will furnish a highly serviceable handbook.’’—Scotsman. 





THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
By Dr. W. E. GEIL. With Illustrations, 21s. net. 


“It is not within our memory that the Great Wall has been so 
thoroughly and completely explored before .. . there hardly 
seems &@ nook or a cranny which Dr. Geil has not looked into. .. . 
He = before us in graphic and ee ~ paeeee the history 
of Chin, who conceived the idea of the all; e tells us in a 
manner which almost bg yn us we are reading a romance how 
the great Chin gathered his army of men to fight and _ work.” 

—Daily Graphic. 





SOME OLD-AGE OBSERVATIONS. 


IN THE EVENING. 
By CHARLES STEWART. Large Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


A volume of observations and reflections from the point of view 
of a man of varied experience on miscellaneous topics, eg ow 
from Sport, Political ec and other Practical Matters to those 
a subjects which exercise the mind as active life draws to a 
close. 





S. MACNAUGATAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


US FOUR. 


The many readers who delighted in “A Lame Dog’s Diary”’ 
cordially welcome Miss Macnaughtan’s autobiograpny, describing 
her childhood in the Western Highlands. The book, written with 
the brightness and humour which characterise this author’s work, 
will came appeal to all who cherish the memories of their early 
youth. 
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We are taken by Mr. Weigall to the quarries of Wady 
Hammamat and onwards along the Red Sea high road to 
Kossair, there to be shown a humorous picture of a 
Portuguese Governor bored to distraction with his lazy life; 
we are brought to Gebel Dukhan, the home of the ancient 
Imperial Porphyry Quarries; to the granite quarries of 
Mons Claudianus, to the Temple of Wady Abad, and along 
“A Nubian Highway.’’ The last journey is perhaps the 
most technical of any, though we should not omit to 
mention that a sufficiency of technical information is pro- 
vided throughout by reproductions, with notes, of archaic 
drawings. A capital series of photographs completes an 
altogether delightful book. 
* * * 

Every reader of Saint-Simon will remember his 
astonished description of the deference paid by Louis XIV. 
to Madame de Maintenon at the camp of Compiégne, as also 
the many bitter references to her scattered through the 
“Mémoires.” But, though Saint-Simon was unjust to 
Madame de Maintenon, few of her later biographers have 
described her with any enthusiasm. Mr. C. C. Dyson’s 
workmanlike volume, ‘Madame de Maintenon: Her Life 
and Times ”’ (Lane, 12s. 6d. net), makes no attempt to turn 
her into a heroine, but gives the portrait of her drawn by 
modern French historians. That she was “one of the most 
remarkable women who ever played a part in the history of 
France ’’ is undeniable, and probably no more imperturbable 
disposition ever experienced such extremes of fortune. Her 
early training was severe. She was compelled to wear 
sabots like a peasant, and only allowed shoes when visitors 
came to see Madame de Neuillant, to whose care her aunt 
transferred her. Later, she was placed in a convent, where 
she was induced to accept the Catholic creed. Her marriage 
with Scarron, her position of gouvernante to Louis XIV.’s 
children, and her ascendancy over the King, whom she sub- 
sequently married, are related by Mr. Dyson, who regards 
“sanctified common-sense ’’ as her most prominent charac- 
teristic Several chapters are given to the fortunes of 
Saint-Cyr, the school for girls which she founded. Her 
influence upon education was wholesome, and perhaps the 
chief debt which her country owes Madame de Maintenon 
is that, in an age of artificiality and ostentation, she held 
to an ideal of restraint and good sense in the bringing up 
of children. The fault of her system is that it repressed 
individuality and was too ascetic. For these reasons Saint- 
Cyr failed to do what Madame de Maintenon hoped. 

* * * 

Tue scenery of the county of Middlesex, compared with 
that of many of our counties, is not beautiful, or at least 
not romantic. Apart from the fact that a good part of its 
ancient area has been usurped by the county of London, it 
is, on the whole, a flat land, for even the “ Northern 
Heights ’’ north of London are really of quite a modest 
altitude, and flatness has ever made for tameness. Yet 
the man who has diligently walked Middlesex knows that 
it has its beauty spots, its leafy lanes and footpaths, its 
vistas and views of classic Englishness, such as that to be 
seen any day from the summit of Richmond Hill; and in 
the inner consciousness of most people there is the recog- 
nition that the county stands unrivalled in the richness of 
its associations. It is with the latter rather than the 
scenic attractions that Mr. Walter Jerrold deals in his 
“Highways and Byways in Middlesex’’ (Macmillan, 6s. 
net), one of a series of handbooks that have done much to 
arouse enlightened interest in the history and topography 
of the English counties. By this scholarly cicerone we are 
shown, in turn, the glamor of Hampton Court, the social 
significance of Brentford, the literary importance of 
Twickenham as it centred round Pope’s Villa, now gone, the 
romance of Hounslow, the intrinsic, perhaps only dimly 
remembered, interest of many another Middlesex fane. The 
author’s net is drawn close towards the end of the volume, 
where Surbiton is treated, and we are given vivid glimpses 
of Hogarth at Chiswick, Lamb at Edmonton, Gladstone at 
Dollis Hill. He has had an able coadjutor in the making 
of this attractive guide in Mr. Hugh Thomson, whose dainty 
pen-and-ink sketches have already helped to make the 
series useful and unique. 

- * . 

“Krrx Lire anp Krrx Fotk,” by Mr. James 

Watherspoon (T..N. Foulis, 5s. net), is described as an 





interpretation of the clerical satires of Robert Burns, the 
interpretation taking the form of pictures of Ayrshire 
village life in the poet’s time. We are introduced to “ Holy 
Willie,’ a flagrant specimen of the wunco’ guid Scottish 
elder, half fanatic and half hypocrite, and to other village 
types who “kailed” and “cleeked’’ and “stotted’’ and 
“skirted’’ within their own narrow circle of existence, 
which reminds us that no kailyard novel ever published 
could beat these studies for sheer dialectical bewilderment. 
Nevertheless, they have atmosphere and a measure of that 
pawky humor which renders dialect readable, and they give 
a fair, if strongly colored, picture of the stunting influence 
upon the national life, and power of self-expression, exer- 
cised by the Presbyterian form of Church government 
against which Burns contended with all the might of his 
clever pen. 
* * * 

Dr. H. Montracu Burter’s “Ten Great and Good 
Men”’ (Arnold, 6s. net) is a series of lectures written and 
delivered with the aim of bringing before “ average 
readers, intelligent, but not learned, some notion of the per- 
sonality of a great man, in the hope that they might be so 
far drawn to him as to wish to know him much more in- 
timately.’”’ The subjects of the lectures are Burke, the 
younger Pitt, Canning, John Wesley, William Wilberforce, 
Shaftesbury, Bright, Gordon, Dr. Arnold, and Erskine of 
Linlathen. In:a modest preface Dr. Butler says that his 
book makes no claim to be a serious contribution to litera- 
ture, and that it has no fresh matter to disclose. Yet he 
is able to tell of the effect of Pitt’s speeches upon his father, 
Dean Butler, who heard them from the gallery of the House 
of Commons, and how it was also at Dean Butler’s sug- 
gestion that Canning prepared his speeches for the press. 
An important feature, as Dr. Butler himself remarks, in 
lectures of this type is the choice of quotations, and upon 
this Dr. Butler is to be congratulated. His extracts from 
the speeches of Pitt and Canning, those from Wesley’s 
journals, and his illustrations of John Bright’s humor, not 
only enliven his pages, but help readers to form a truer 
picture of the subject under discussion. 

. * ~ 

So much has been written about London that it is small 
wonder to find Mr. W. W. Hutchings stating in the preface 
to “ London Town: Past and Present ’’ (Cassell, 2 vols., 10s. 
net each), that “at every step in the journey it has been 
necessary, from exigencies of space, to reject matter which 
clamored for acceptance,” and complaining of the difficulty 
of deciding between subjects “which had exasperatingly 
equal claims to inclusion.’”” The two volumes run to over 
eleven hundred pages, and though it would be impossible 
even in that space to deal with London in all its aspects, 
there is very little of general interest not touched upon. Be- 
gining with an historical and descriptive account of the City, 
the book afterwards takes the reader to Westminster and 
West London, thence through Central, North, and East Lon- 
don, to a section on the districts south of the Thames, and 
ends with a suggestive chapter by Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer on “The Future of London.’” Mr. Hutchings has 
in former works given proof of his thorough acquaintance 
with London history, topography, and legend. We are glad 
to see that the present work has met with success in its serial 
form. It is written in a style likely to engage the reader’s 
interest, and the full index at the end of the second volume 
adds greatly to its value as a work of reference. 

* * * 

Miss Acres Murruy’s “ Melba: A Biography ”’ (Chatto 
& Windus, 16s.) begins with a short, though enthusiastic, 
preface by Mr. Fuller-Maitland. “Put Melba behind a 
screen,” he writes, “and the most rapturous exultation of 
youth, or the most poignant expression of sorrow, will be 
conveyed to all intelligent hearers, yet without transgressing 
for an instant the canons of pure vocal art.’’ But when the 
Australian singer paid her first visit to London, in 1886, she 
did not receive much attention, and even Sir Arthur 
Sullivan thought so little of her that he did not give her a 
place in the Savoy company. It was Madame Mathilde 
Marchesi who first discovered the possibilities in Melba’s 
voice. ‘At last I have found a star,’’ she exclaimed, when 
Melba presented herself in Paris to have her voice tried. 
Thenceforward her career was a round of triumphs—at Paris, 
Nice, Brussels, St. Petersburg, London, and Monte Carlo— 
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Just Ready. 


COURT LIFE IN CHINA, the 


Capital, its Officials, and People, By ISAAC 
TAYLOR HEADLAND, author of “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes,” &c. Price 68. net. Postage 5d. 
Commencing with an account of the oy life of the Empress 
Dowager, into which he has woven many interesting and little- 
known facts in her career, he proceeds to sketch in his delight- 
fully interesting way the Ladies of the Court, Kuang Hsu, Prince 
Chun, the Forbidden City, the Manchu Princesses, the Chinese 
Ladies of Rank, the Social Life of the Better Classes, and many 
other topics of equal interest. 
An unusual feature is the illustrations, which number several 
from the brush of the acete herself, as well as several photo- 
graphs and paintings of this remarkable woman, which will be 


new to the West. 
A HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


By OTIS CARY. 

In 2 vols., price 15s. net, tage 6d. Vol. I—A History of 
Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox Missions in Japan. Vol. II. 
—A History of Protestant Missions in Japan. 

Prof. HARLAN P. BEACH, of Yale University, says: ‘‘ The 
work will be recognised as a standard. Dr. Cary is one of the 
most scholarly among the entire Japanese Missionary force, and 
his thoroughness and intimate knowledge are derived from more 
than 30 yedfs in Japan.” 

The Japan Daily Mail, in a long article, says: “It is true that 
long residence in this country is not an essential qualification 
for compiling a work whose contents are taken from archives 
that have been in existence for many years. But, in standpoint 
of the Japanese as well as that of the Christian propagandists, 
such an insight as Mr. Cary has acquired is invaluable.” 


TOLSTOY, THE MAN AND | SPAIN OF TO-DAY FROM 
HIS MESSACE. ABicgra-| WITHIN. With Autobio- 
ye saterpsotates. By | graphy of Author. By 

DWARD ‘ 


STEINER. | MANUEL ANDUJAR. Illus- 
With Illustrations. Price | trated, price 38. 6d. net, 


Ss. net, postage 4d | 

The Dundee Courter says: postage 4d. 
“ All intelligent readers, even | — 
not exactly students, will find | ong a sonal ; a. 
here a careful analysis of | Sides describing many of 
Tolstoy’s principle, works, | Chief places in modern Spain 
ideas, methods, and the nature | with a conciseness and good 
of his enormous influence on| sense which any kind of 
modern life.’’ traveller would appreciate, the 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘It is | book cannot but prove pecu- 
HUcrote andl'in estonai stay, | HStly acceptable to readers be 
which is full of interest for | Yond the pale of Rome — 
the many readers who wish to | 4ré interested in the position 
understand the greatest writer | 8nd prospects of their Spanish 
in Russia.” . co-religionists.”’ 


FLEMING H, REVELL COMPANY, 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C., and Edinburgh. 























A Popular Handbook of Nautical 
Information. THIRD EDITION, revised, 
corrected, and considerably enlarged, by 
CoMMANDER DOWLING, R.N.R., with 
Preface by COMMANDERW.F.CABORNE, 


and numerous illustrations in the text. 


cover, stamped in colours. Smal]l square 
8vo. 5/- net. 


In addition to chapters dealing with 
many branches of nautical knowledge, 
ocean records, &c., this valuable little 
volume contains a list of the ships of 
the Royal aory and the fleets of the 
wigan <4 shipping companies, illustrated 
y small drawings indicating the various 





— of vessels, buoys, and signals; 
coloured plates of flags, and also of vessels typical of various periods 
in our naval history 


“One of the most complete little manuals of the sea and the sea 
services we have seen.”—Lloyd’s News. 


OLD LONDON: A Series of Fifty Reproductions 
of Old Engravings Illustrative of the London of our 
Ancestors. [Second Edition. 

Compiled by WALTER L. McNAY. Large 8vo, cloth. 3/6 net. 

“*Mr. McNay has arranged his volume on the old and useful plan 
of one page of text to one picture, and in a fairly exhaustive read- 

ing I have found aooureey and compactness of statement. 6 

Old London is a kind of fairy-land, and it is not necessary to be an 

antiquary to love it. Mr. McNay has produced an admirable 

pictorial guide to its sights in the spirit of Stow’s words; ‘ What 

London hath been in antient Time men may here see.’ ”’ 


—T.P.’s Weekly. 
THE SEASON’S GIFT-BOOK FOR GARDEN-LOVERS. 


THE HEART OF A GARDEN 
By Mrs. MARRIOTT WATSON. With numerous fine illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. 7/6 net. 
The book is beautifully printed, of a size and in type that gives 


a most handsome page. and is bound in pale green art-linen, the 
cover being decora with a special design. 


ON A PINCUSHION, and other Fairy Tales 
By MARY pe MORGAN. With illustrations by WILLIAM 
DE MORGAN, author of ‘‘ Joseph Vance,” “‘ Alice-for-Short,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3/6 net. 





ALEXANDER MORING, LTD., 32, George Street, Hamover Square, W. 








From DELAMORE PRESS LIST 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING | 


C.B.,K.N.B. With six coloured Plates | 


With specially designed attractive | 


TANGYES 


TyPE’ AA’ OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, Gc. 





NO LAMP REQUIRED AFTER STARTING, 
GRAVITY OR PUMP OIL-FEED. 
SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL, RELIABLE. 


REDUCED PRICES. 











TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 














“THE TRUE WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 





The BISHOP OF HEREFORD writes in a Foreword to 
the book :— 

‘We welcome the arguments set forth in this 

volume. We feel that the writer is doing the best 

national and international service, that he is in 
the direct line of those great preachers of national 
righteousness, the Hebrew Prophets, and we believe 
that his preaching of the true way of national 
and international relationships, as herein set 
forth, is destined to prevail, and that the time is 
coming when every monarch, statesman or diplo- 
matist of good repute and all responsible leaders 
of public opinion will recognise that every nation 
or state or government is a morally responsible 
personrlity ; and that all governments claiming 
to be civilised should hold each other amenable 
to the universal moral law of veracity and fair 
dealing.” 





All the Profits on this' book will be devoted to the furtherance 
| of Anglo-German Friendship. To be obtained of all booksellers. 


Price 1s. net. Post free 1s. 2d. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopgate Without, London,E.C. 


£50 FOR A SHORT STORY. 


The Editor of “‘ M.A.P.” offers 
the sum of £50 to the sender 
of the original short story be- 
tween 1,000 and 3,000 words in 
length which he considers to be 
the best of those received. 

Authors who wish to compete 
should study carefully the style 
of story in “‘ M.A.P.” in which 
the full conditions of this offer 
appear every week. 
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and most of these are chronicled in Miss Murphy’s pages. We 
are given the usual stock of anecdotes, and the portraits, 
facsimiles, autographs, and so forth, that are seldom absent 
from any biography of a theatrical celebrity. Madame 
Melba herself contributes two valuable chapters—one on the 
selection of music as a profession, in which she warns 
young people of the difficulties they must look for, and 
another treating of the science of singing. 
* “ + 

A WRITER on mountaineering has divided the followers of 
that fascinating sport into rock climbers and others; the 
“others” including the tamer spirits who like a mountain 
chiefly for what they can see from its top. It is to the 
former class that Mr. George D. Abraham’s “ British Moun- 
tain Climbs ” (Mills & Boon, 7s. 6d. net) will appeal. A fairly 
exhaustive guide to the peaks of the Lake District, the Welsh 
region of Snowdonia, and the hills of the Scottish highlands 
and Skye, it bestows but little attention on the man who 
wants merely to walk and imagine he is mountaineering. 
Even a popular favorite like Helvellyn is dismissed in a brief 
paragraph. Nevertheless the volume is a very excellent one 
for its purpose. The sporting routes up the various hills 
in the neighborhood of Wastdale Head, the chief climbing 
centre of Cumberland, are detailed with accompanying 
diagrams ; every climbing possibility of Snowdon an’ Ben 
Nevis and their associate crags is examined exhaustively ; 
and there is an admirable chapter on the Coolin in Skye. 
Though technical, the writing is far from likely to bore the 
average reader, and the photographic illustrations have 
always picturesqueness and sometimes thrill. The book 
should be very popular with the growing class of British hill- 
climbers. 

* * * 

Mr. C. W. WHEELER, the author of “ Wedges”’ (Gay & 
Hancock, 2s. 6d. net), might have chosen a more euphonious 
title for the collection of essays on social questions that 
the book contains. Otherwise, there is little fault to be 
found with his work; it is bright, entertaining, and full 
of the square common sense that looks facts in the face. In 
an amusing preface Mr. Wheeler confesses that he wrote 
the essays, not with the object of expressing thoughts 
already formulated in his mind, but with that of finding 
out what he actually did think about certain points, and 
he gravely commends the experiment to anyone who “ wishes 
to tidy up his mind and find his mental and moral bear- 
ings.”’ The result in his case is to proclaim him as the 
holder of a set of advanced views on such subjects as “ The 
Bonds of Matrimony,’”’ “The Ten Commandments,” &c., 
and the possessor of a lightly philosophical method of airing 
these views. The essay on Scepticism is one of the best he has 
written. He also puts forward an alternative to our system 
of party government, which starts an interesting train of 
thought, even if its practicability need not be considered 
very seriously. Many telling little aphorisms find their 
way into these pages, whose author has a simple and forcible 
way of driving home his points; and though he deals with 
some delicate topics, the book is wholly without offence. 

* * ¥ 

“Tyrot anp 178 Peropre,” by Mr. Clive Holland 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d. net), is a pleasantly written account of 
one of the most delightful of holiday resorts. It deals with 
the history, folk-lore, and scenery of the district, though the 
book is not confined to Tyrol, for Mr. Holland gives more 
than a chapter to Salzburg, and also touches upon several 
other places in the neighborhood. A chapter on the 
Dolomite region contains notes on some tours and ascents 
that are likely to prove of use to holiday-makers. Altogether 
Mr. Holland’s book is one to be read by all who think of 
paying a visit to a district where there are to be found 
quaint customs and costumes as yet unspoiled by the self- 
consciousness that comes with the tourist, as well as splendid 


scenery and artistic treasures. 
* * * 


, 


“Tue Poetry or Nature,’ selected by Henry Van 


Dyke (Heinemann, 6s. net), and “The Poetry of Earth: A 
Nature Anthology”’ (Harrap, 2s. 6d. net), are two antho- 
logies on almost the same lines, though the latter volume 
includes a few prose extracts, and contains a much larger 
number of poems than the former. 
duced, and are evidently intended as “ gift-books.”’ 
can recommend them for that purpose. 


Both are neatly pro- 
We 





Che Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning, morning, 
Nov. 26. Dec. 3. 
Cousols 24 per cent. 824 82 
German Threes 834 834 
Peru Pref. Sin 332 seh 354 
Buenos Ayres Pacific 884 one 92 
Steel Common 904 oes 89} 
London Omnibus ... 163 7s 


NoruHine, of course, is talked of now except the Budget and 
the approaching elections. Very few people in the City 
know quite what the consequences of the Budget’s rejection 
will be to the money market. But there can be no doubt 
that a big output of Treasury Bills will be necessary, which 
must stand in the way of easier money ; otherwise, no doubt, 
the directors of the Bank would have reduced their rate 
from 5 to 4 per cent., for Thursday’s return was again very 
strong indeed, and in normal times would have justified 
a three per cent. rate. The long-expected relapse of rubber 
and rubber shares has come at last, and may continue. The 
Kaffir market has also been weak, but gilt-edged securities 
hold up remarkably well considering the situation in which 
the Exchequer is placed by the rejection of the Budget. As 
the Revelstoke and Rothschild arguments are dealt with 
elsewhere, it is not necessary for me to touch upon them 
here. 
Peru CorPoRaTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


There is a good deal of interest just now in Peru. The 
Peruvian Corporation and the Government of Peru are 
always either making a quarrel or patching it up, and the 
market view of Peruvian Corporation Ordinary and Pre- 
ference is apt to depend as much upon politics as upon 
profits. The Peruvian Corporation took over the old debt 
of Peru under an arrangement about which there has been 
much dispute; but in 1906 the Peruvian Government dis- 
posed of over half a million 6 per cent. gold bonds in Berlin. 
The price was 98 and the loan was secured on the salt 
monopoly. A new loan is supposed to be on the point of 
being issued in Paris. Travellers say that the Peruvians 
are the most agreeable, cultured, and indolent of all the 
Spanish-Americzns. 


Tue Lonpon GENERAL OMNIBUS. 


The long-expected report, covering fifteen months from 
July, 1908, to October, 1909, has been issued. The previous 
year was disastrous, showing a loss of £140,000, and these 
fifteen months are again very unsatisfactory, though the 
directors profess to feel encouraged. The amalgamation 
seems to have been badiy conducted, and even now the 
arrangement with the Vanguards is not settled. The 
auditors say that “no depreciation has been written off 
motor and other omnibuses or horses!” Yet the fifteen 
months’ working shows a net loss of over £33,000. The 
directors attribute it partly to the weather. Lords Roths- 
child and Revelstoke will, of course, put it down to the 
Budget. 

LUcELLUM. 
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are THE remedy for Loss of Voice, Huskiness or Soreness of the Throat, 

Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, &c. These Pastilles have an unrivalled 

reputation for their wenderfully soothirg qualities for all Throat 
troubles. Made to a formula of the Liverpool Throat Hospital. 


1/- and 4/6 per box 
of all Chemists, Stores, &c. 

Write for Sample enclosing 1d. stamp to cover postage to 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
Hanover Street, Liverpool. 

a for EVANS’ Pastilies and refuse alli imitations, |] 
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You kuow the keen delight of the dive, out of 
the dazzling sun, into some shady stream where 
the lazy waters run. 

You know the bracing snap of the water 
against the skin, and the sense of complete and 
utter restful invigoration. 

You can get that very same sense of refresh- 
ment, with none of the after-lassitude, from a 
hot bath, a 


Mustard Bath 


—a bath to which a eouple of tablespoonfuls or 
so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD have been added. 
Try it yourself. 


Colman’s 
mustard 


TO H.M. THE KING 














Rowntree’s 
Cocoa 


has a distinctly 
rich flavour 
all its own. 
It is really 


delicious. 


MAKERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

















Bengers Food prepared 


with milk, is a complete 
food. 

The more delicate the 
state of health—the 
greater the need for it. 


When other foods fail 
try Bengers; but it’s 
wisest to use Benger's 
in the first instance. 


For Invalids 
and the aged. 


Benger's Food is sold in Tins 
by Chemists, etc., everywhere, 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 






































TOURS. 





R.M.S. ‘“‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 


£12 128. OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
PALERMO panty) 5th. 
£26 Ss, PALESTINE, EGYPT,CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, 
March 3rd. 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





£7 ~ —SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING 

(s TOURS, including Second-Class Return Ticket 
and Accommodation Hotel Aubepine, Ballaigues. Also Hotels at 
Mantana, Villars. St. Beatenberg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, etc.— 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, 8S. W. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ESTATE AGENTS. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal: Mies J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
bouse stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, RB.8.0. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Scholarship Examination in December. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 


Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 











TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY UGILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train on mainline. Escorts provided, 


Principal - « MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 


(Founpep 1876.) 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1909-10, ‘‘The National Gallery—Foreign Schools”), History, 
Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 

e Classes, under the direetion of an Honorary Committee of Ladies, are 
conducted by experienced tutors of high University attainment who work in 
direct communication with their students. Preparation for examinations. 
Fees from 12s. per term. Write for Prospectus to Secretary, St. George's 
Classes, Edinburgh. 








gee HOUSE for Home-life Training and for Training of Children, 
Lady Nurses and Kindergartners.—For full apply, the Principal 
Miss Emily Last, 434, Acacia Road, London, N.W. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 13th, 1910. The Colleg 

peoperee Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
WELVE ENTRANUE SCHOLARSHIPS, from ¢50 to £60 a year, an 

a certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for thre 
years, will be offered for COMPETITICN in June, 1910. 

Inclusive fee £100 a year. 

For further particulars, apply to the SscrgeTaRY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Healthy out door life, combined with thorough education on modern 

lines. Usual curriculum, including citizenship course, extension lectures, 

&c. Preparation when required for University and other careers. 
Handicrafts, gardening, riding, nature study, archmology, &c. 


Principal: Miss Amy Kemp. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Gitizenshia Course. Leisure Hour Work. 
The Spring Term begins on January 18th. 


For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress : Miss EsTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Class, Tripos, Oamb.) 
Second Mistress : Miss ESTERBROOK HIOKS, B.SO., London, 
A limited number of boarders received. 


CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hookey. Tennis, &c.,4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 


rence { FPR SURE 


























CROHAM PARK ESTATE, 
SOUTH CROYDON. 


“S Healthy and Beautiful situa- 
\_| tion. Croham Hurst, Addington 
& Shirley Hills, & other lovely 
i contiguous country. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSES. 
Freehold from 1,000 guineas 
Tennis Lawns, Motor-houses, & 
Stabling, four railway stations, 
30 minutes from London. 
as Young and Co., 
Agents and Surveyors, 
Office on Estate. and 
61. Coleman Street, Bank. F.C, 














BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SoutHampTox Burmpines, Hien Horsorx, W.O. 
2+ per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACE, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 

















O WRITERS OF POETRY AND BELLES- 

LETTRES.--The Adelphi Press, Ltd., 11, Adam Street, 

W.C., are prepared to consider MSS. for Publication, and to 
undertake all forms of literary business. 








BOOKSELLERS. 
A SHILLING ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


This Bible is printed in clear Pear! Syve. and contains 16 Photographic 
Views, 16 beautiful Figure Pictures after Collier, Delaroche, Hoffmann, 
Reynolds, Titian, etc.; 2 beautiful Illuminated Title Pages and Maps; 
tastefully bound in crimson imitation leather, gilt edges, and roun 
corners, 18, 34. post free, er 6 copies for 6s. 6d. post free. 

Rev. ALAN BRODRICK, Broughton Gifford Rectory, writes :—‘‘ The 
Bibles are perfect books of art and cheapness.” ‘ 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C 








GLAISHER’S DECEMBER CATALOGUES 
OF PUBLISHER’S REMAINDERS AND BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


are now ready, and will be sent post free en application. 


These TWO CATALOGUES include many ENTIRELY NEW 

REMAINDERS in General Literature: also a large and wide selection of 

well-illustrated and attrac‘ive books for the young, suitable for 
Christmas Presents. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., R and Di t 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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The Strange Disappearance 
of a Baronet— 


an eerie and whimsical story by ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
—will appear in this week’s issue of 


The Saturday 
Westminster, 


which will be a SPECIAL LITERARY NUMBER enlarged to 


TWENTY PAGES. 


Other Special Contributions to the issue will be 

THE NEXT DOOR BABY: by Mrs. Neish. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: by G. A. B. Dewar. 
AN AMUSING STUDY BY “SAKI.” 

And in addition there will be 
Special Articles on Christmas and Gift Books, 
Reviews of the Season’s Books, F. C. G.’s 
Cartoons, and all the usual features. 





‘Saturday Westminster,’ November 27th. 
OFFICES; Salisbury Square, Fieet Street, E.C: 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 




















OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, labie d’Hote, 

Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hetel—“ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Tinerloy Hotel” ny Be 










HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 


LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson 


MATLOCK. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 





J. T. Weaver 





Grounds 9 acres 














NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One Minute from Station 





OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 3%. W. H. Miles 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathio, &c., Baths & Treatment 


ROWNTREE'S CAFE, LordSt.,Hot Luncheons, Aft’noonTeas, Tel .647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s. per day. Tel 422 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop 























LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; ™ & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 





ALBERT HOTEL. Ordinary daily. Sunday Table d’Héte. H. E. Taylor 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 





Mrs. T. Newbitt 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Mise Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; lst Clase; moderate 
SILVER HOW.. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
BUXTON. 

















E. Richard, Manager 
H. J. Preston 








8ST. ANN’S HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara 


DEAL. 


First Hotel 








BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel& Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/-day 


HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE Resipentiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL 120 roome. Facing Sea 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. 5 - 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments 


LANCASTER. 


8. R. Jefferson 
































BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. McIntosh 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 2 minutes’ walk from either station 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. m. Russell 


W 
“ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires 


GRAPES HOTEL, Tarleton St. Snacks and Luncheons. Tel. 3074 
Roval. G. Cutte, Prop. 


LLANDUDNO. 
The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom, facing sea 


Telegrams: 











NOTICE. 


Tae Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to Taz Nation 
Office, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage : 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Forericn, 30s. peR ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


Pustisoine Co. Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”’ London. 

Taz Nation may be obtained from the following book 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 

Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienne—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 
Gordon and Goteh. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
gen, cr Pee} £10 00 £5 00 £210 0 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line. 
52 oe 6d. 








THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME V. OF THE NATION 


Will be ready shortly and may be had 
free, on application to the Manager. 
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L' 
a ustrate lit BOOKS. 
THE FACE OF CHINA. THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, 
By E. G. KEMP, F.R.S.G.S. Travels in East, North, By CHARLES READE. With 20 Full-page Four-Colour 
Central, and Western China. With some Account of the Plates after Water-Colours, and 10 after Drawings in Line, - 
New Schools, Universities, and Missions, and the old Title-Page, Cover Design, and End-Papers by BYAM 
Religious Sacred Places of Confucianism, Buddhism, and SHAW, R.I. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d.; parchment, 
Zeolem, end a Ma of Sine. With A Sutations after 16s. net. aia 
ater-Colours an ja Drawings t thor, . net; 
Large Paper Serbanh 42s. net. r ron - ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS 
AROL 1400-I With some of later date in- 
THE COLOUR OF ROME. CARS s.! 400 00a n GiraniEs SWINBURNE, 
By OLAVE M. POTTER. With 60 Illustrations in Colours SOR, SON e rn oe ee On ee en eee 
and Sepia by the Japanese Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO, who 08 te eh ne a 
also contributes an Introductory Chapter. Feap. 4to, 20s. RICKERT. With 8 Photogravure Plates. ards, 7s. 6d. S: 
net; Large Paper Parchment, 42s. net. net; pigskin, with clasps, 10s. 6d. net. 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. 
STORIES OF THE FRENCH By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Newly set in special T 
ARTISTS FROM CLOUET TO DELACROIX. large type, with 1 Full- Reproductions from Water- 
Drawn from Contemporary Records. Collected and Colours, and 12 Facsimile Drawings, by NOEL ROOKE. 
Srveneet b - 7. FURNER — c. H. COLLINS 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. N 
it our: tes and 24 in Half-Tone. 
Cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net; Edition de alton with 5 THE RAINBOW BOOK. 
additional Plates, crown 4to, Parchment 15s. net. By Mrs. ‘ee a A on ee ee + 
piece an ustrations y 4 
THE MIND OF THE ARTIST. A.R.W.S., and 21 in Black and White by many other well- 
Se etch tea tae a Vise tena Ae ’ 
‘ and arrange b J 
BINYON. With 8 Full-page og Pg 8vo, cloth, gilt THE ROSE AND THE RING: 
top, 3s. 6d. net. By W. M. THACKERAY. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
44 Illustrations (12 in Two Tints), and Decorative End- 
THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT Papers by GORDON BROWNE. 3s. 6d. net. T 
AUGUSTINE. THE MASTER OF GAME: 
Translated by Dr. E. B. PUSEY. Edited by TEMPLE The Oldest English Book on Hunting. By EDWARD 
SCOTT. With an Introduction by Mrs. MEYNELL. Large SECOND DUKE OF YORK. Edited W. A. and F. 6 
crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Plates in 4 Colours by MAXWELL BAILLIE-GROHMAN. With Introduction by THEODORE 
ARMFIELD, 7s. 6d. net. Also an Edition de Luxe. Crown ROOSEVELT. Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 Full-Page 
4to, pure rag paper, with the Plates mounted, parchment, Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parch- 1 
15s. net; pigskin, with clasps; 25s. net. ment, 10s. 6d. net. 
A Complete List of Autumn Announcements will be sent upon application. r 
\ * 9 ! 
CHATTO & WINDUS, I11, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
. 9 ’ 








THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS. | 


The Riccardi Fount, designed by Mr. Herbert P. Horne, here used for the first time, may successfully challenge 
comparison, alike for LEGIBILITY and BEAUTY of line, as well with the Designer’s previous founts as with any other modern 
attempt to recreate the glories of the Early Printers. 


THE STORY OF GRISELDA 


Being the Tenth story of the Tenth day from the “Decameron” of Beccaccio, translated by J. M. Rigg. Printed on 
Batchelor hand-made paper—93 x 64in.—in an edition of 500 numbered copies; 12 copies—1o for sale—printed on 
vellum. Michalet grey wrappers, 5s. net; bound in limp vellum with silk ties, 12s. 6d. net. The copies printed on vellum, 
bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, silk ties 42s. net. [Now ready. 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS SOLOMON’S 


Reprinted after the Authorised Version by permission, and illustrated with 10 plates reproduced in colour by the Medici 
Process after the water-colour drawings by W. Russell Flint. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies on hand-made 
Riccardi paper—10} x 7} in. ; 17 copies—15 for sale—printed on Vellum, the latter with a duplicate set of the Plates, 
mounted, in cloth portfolio. Paper copies, Michalet boards, canvas back and paper label, £2 2s. net; or in limp vellum, 
silk ties, £2 12s. 6d. net. The copies printed on vellum, bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, gold lettering, silk ties, £12 12s. 
net. [ Ready about December Sth. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 


Translated by George Long, with 12 plates reproduced in colour by the Medici Process after the water-colour drawings by. 
W. Russell Flint, and an engraved title after the design by Noel Rooke. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies on hand 
made Riccardi paper—1o¢ x 7} in. ; 17 copies—15 for sale—printed on vellum, the latter with a duplicate set of the Plates, 
mounted, in cloth portfolio. Paper copies, Michalet boards, paper label, canvas back, £2 12s. 6d. net; or in limp vellum, 
silk ties, gold lettering, £3 3s. net. The copies printed on vellum, bound in limp vellum, gold lettering, silk ties, £15 15s. 
net. [ Ready about December zoth. 


Of the Vellum copies of the above Books few remain for subscription. Orders for which, as for the paper copies, 
will be executed in strict rotation as received, preference being given only to subscribers to the entire series of 
Riccardi Press Books. 





Mr. W. Russell Flint’s original Watercolours for the above Books are on Exhibition at 
38 Albemarle Street until December 24th. Entrance Free on presentation of visiting card, 


*.* The detailed Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi Types, post free on application. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to the MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 
38, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 














“THE Nation,” with which is incorporated “The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors by Tux Nationa Press Aczycy Liurrep, Whitefriars House, London, 
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THE NATION, December 4, 1909. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 


The Nation 








SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1909. 


Mesers. METHUEN call attention to the following Sei all 
of which are of high interest and very suitable for Presents. 


FICTION 


SAILORS KNOTS. By W. W. Jacoss, Author of ‘“‘Many Cargoes.” [Illustrated by Witt Owen. Crown 
8vo, 3s. {Third Edition. 
“ There “ not a page without a good healthy, hearty laugh.’—Morning Post. 
“They are works art; they are real short stories.’"—Morning Leader. 

THE TYRANT. By Mrs. Henry pe ta Pasrurg, Author of “The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square.” 
Crown 8vo, 68. (Third Bdition. 
a Remarkably charming and truthful.’’"—Morning Leader. 
“Delightfully written; tears and laughter mingle in it.”"—Manchester Courier. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS. By Sir Gitsert Parker, M.P., Author of “The Weavers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 











“These stories will be read by future generations.’’"—Morning Post. [Fourth Edition. 
THE SEVERINS. By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewicx, Author of “The Kinsman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The charm and freshness of the book are delightful. +” _ Morning Leader. (Third Edition. 


“For all-round excellence ‘The Severins’ show us Mrs. Sidgwick at her best.’’—Spectator. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. By G. A. Birmincnam, Author of “Spanish Gold. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Full of humour, humanity, and real interest.’ "Westminster Gazette. 
“As hilarious a book as you could desire; witty and rich in the genius of mirth.”—Daily News. [Third Rdition. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Study of Unrecognised Human Faculty. By Sir Otiver Lopasr, F.R.S. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The demand for this book was so great that a Second Edition was gates. ead at once. 
“It sums up the existing evidence of man’s survival after death.’’—Daily Mail 

‘‘Strange things in heaven and earth are here set down.’’—Daily News. 


“THE YOUNG CARPENTER.” By Cyrm Hatt. With many Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
This delightful gift-book will afford pleasure to every boy. 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. By G. K. Cuesrerton. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


“There is bubbling humour; there is ripe philosophy.”’—Onlooker. [Second Edition. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“An elysium of humour and humanity.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. (Third Edition. 
A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Watrer Dexter, and 

32 from Photographs after Old Masters. Crown 8vo, 66. (Third Edition. 


“The soul of Paris is caught and reflected in these pages.”—Standard. 
GOOD COMPANY: a Rally of Men. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. nis is uniform with “The Open Road.” 
“The title is just; the characters are pleasant companions, the anthology very agreeable.’"—Morning Leader. 
ON EVERYTHING. By Hiraire Bettoc, M.P., Author of “On Nothing. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“In this delightful book Mr. Belloc has caught the secret of the short essay.—Liverpool Post. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Hiratre Bettoc, M.P. With 35 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
“The story is told with a full appeal to contemporary evidence and with dramatic skill.’’—Standard. 
REMINISCENCES OF A K.C. By T. E. Crispz, K.C. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The book is an excellent one, and makes light and amusing reading.”’—Vanity Fair. 
“Much gossip, plenty of fun, many stories.""—Observer. 
A BOOK OF THE ZOO. By Eric Parker. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs by Henry Irvine. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Author has tried in this book to make a round of the Zoological Gardens, and to show the Animals to a visitor as they 
appear to one who has spent many hours watching their individual characters and habits in captivity. 
THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition, reset in 12 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net each, 
1.LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME. 2. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. 3. POEMS (including ‘‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol” and 
“The Sphinx’). 4. LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. 5.A hs N OF NO IMPORTANCE. 6. AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 7. THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING EARNEST. 8. A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. INTENTIONS. 10. DE PROFUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. (This is the 
Fourteenth Edition, and contains new matter.) 11. ESSAYS. 12. SALOME. 
SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. By A. Crurron Brock. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
“A fine combination of penetration, accuracy, and charm.”—Morning Leader. 
THE MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. By C. E. Jernineuam. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“The vivacity of the author never flags.”—Daily Mail. 
ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. With an Introduction and Descriptive Notes by 


G. F. HILL. With 101 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. A splendid book. 
‘*Well chosen and well reproduced photographs of characteristic masterpieces.’’—Scotsman. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gispon. Edited by J. B. Bury, 


Litt.D. In 7 vols. Vols. I., II., and III., oe 8vo, each 10s. 6d. net. 
This is a Completely New Edition, newly set in large type, with many Illustrations and new Maps. 


THE SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. By Atrrep W. Pottarp. With numerous Facsimiles, 
Folio, 21s. net. 

BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT. By Norma Lormer. With 16 [Illustrations in Colour and 32 other 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Horace Rumsoxp, late Ambassador 


at Vienna. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
‘Its survey is wide; it abounds in personal touches and is never lacking in human interest.’’"—Daily Telegraph 


RAPHAEL. By A. P. Opré. With 200 Plates, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 
“A clear, exhaustive, and well-arranged biography.”—Glasgow Herald. 





’ 
SOME RECENT BOOKS METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
BROWNING’S PARACELSUS e, 60 . net) 1 4 
MARGARET L. LEE anD KATHARINE B. LOCOCK. SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
THE CLERK OF OXFORD IN FICTION (10s. 6d. ne THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS ..w...o. MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN (10s. 6d. net) SA Metso DAIRY SPLENDID BROTHER ooo ees W. PETT RIDGE. 
p Ss. > BIDE cecccccce ° y 
MATILDA OF TUSCANY (10s. 6d. net)... NORA DUFF. | THE > nen 8 oaian” a—— ~~ - SVELEN Ulan 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS (7s. 6d. net) . SWINNIFRED COCKSHOTT. | THE BURNT O GING -........000.0.0. SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
HOW OLD AGE PENSIONS BEGAN TO BE (2s. 6d. net) THE FIRST ROUND ooo. ST. JOHN LUCAS. 
om, ttieinis die ttein cms ‘ie: abn Hee BEET STEAD. 6 4, iat ia cesses MARIE VAN VORST. 
. s. { a b * . , 
THE INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS (12s. 6d. net) THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER ............ ARCHIBALD MARSHARI. 
Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS. IID "os snaiinincaniiteneendatianimenipiniiah MAUD STEPNEY RA . 





THE COURT OF A SAINT (10s. 6d. net) ...... WINIFRED F. KNOX. / GUANINBLLA ..WW. oo... cccccceeeccceceneeeeeeeeeetenerentenes Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 





METHUEN & OO., 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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INDIAN SPEECHES. 


Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 


1907-1909. 





By VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s New Book. 


TRANS-HIMALAYAS: Discoveries and Adven- 


tures in Tibet. 


graphs, Water Colour Sketches and Drawings by the Author, and 10 Maps, 


By DR. SVEN HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from Photo- 


2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


New Book by the Author of “‘ The Man-Eaters of Tsavo.’’ 


IN THE GRIP OF THE 


British East Africa. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Works of Tennyson. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co. beg to call attention to the 
fact that their Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the only com- 
plete Editions and contain all the poems still in copyright 
and the latest texts of the earlier poems which are now out of 
copyright. 
THE CENTENARY EDITION, in 9 vols. 
Annotated by the Author, and Edited by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. per vol. 
[ Eversley Series. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Cloth, 2s. net. 


Complete Works in One vol. 

Pocket Edition. 5 Vols. F'cap. 8vo. 
each ; leather, 3s. net each. 

Poetical Works. Pocket Edition. Morocco, gilt edges. 
Pott 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. The People's Edition. 12 vols. 
16mo, 1s. net each; or in cloth box, 14s. net. Globe 
Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 4s. 6d. ; limp leather, 
5s. net. 

In Memoriam. 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 33. 6d. net. 

[Golden Treasury Series. 

The Princess. 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

[ Golden Treasury Series. 

Lyrical Poems. 2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 

Idylis of the King. 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Golden Treasury Series. 

In Memoriam. With Notes by the Author. Edited by 

HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. F’cap 8vo, 5s. net. 
Cheap Edition. ; 

Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Memior. By his Son, 
HALLAM, LOKD TENNYSON. With Portrait and 
Facsimiles. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS SERIES. 


Extra Crown 8vo, gilt tops, in uniform binding, 
6s. per volume. 

MIDDLESEX. By WALTER JERROLD. With Illustrations 
by HUGH THOMSON. Just Published. 
SURREY. By ERIC PARKER. NORMANDY. By PERCY 

Illustrated by HUGH DEARMER, M.A. Illustrated 
THOMSON. ; by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
. By WALTER JER- 
ROLD. Illustrated by HUGH | PONEGAL AND ANTRIM. 
THOMSON By STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. 
HAMPSHIRE. By D._ H. a 2 oe 
MOUTRAY READ. Tllus- ae 
trated by Arthur B. CON- 


BERKSHIRE. By JAMES E. 
VINCENT. Illustrated by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 





Profusely Illustrated. 


SUSSEX. By E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK 
GRIGGS. 


SOUTH WALES. By A. G. 
Illustrated by 


a B LEY. 
DORSET. By Sir FRE- " 
DERICK TREVES, Bart., | FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
G.C.V.0., C.B., LL.D.  Illus- NORTH WALES. By A. G. 
trated by JOSEPH PEN- BRADLEY. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL and 


HUGH THOMSON. 


EAST ANGLIA. By WILLIAM 
A. DUTT. With Illustrations 
by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

DERBYSHIRE. ~~. 2. DBD 
FIRTH. Illustrated by 
NELLY ERICHSEN. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. 
TOMPKINS. [Illustrated by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


NELL. 

OXFORD AND THE COTS. | 
WOLDS. By HERBERT A. | 
EVANS. With Illustrations | 
by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. | 

YORKSHIRE. By ARTHUR | 
H. NORWAY. With Illustra- 
tions by JOSEPH PENNELL | 
and HUGH THOMSON. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. | 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PEN- | 
NELL and HUGH THOMSON. | 


LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. THE LAKE DISTRICT. By 
COOK. Illustrated by HUGH | A. G. BRADLEY. With Illus- 
THOMSON and FREDERICK | trations by JOSEPH PEN- 
L. GRIGGS. NELL. 


NYIKA. 


Further Adventures in 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 


RALPH NEVILL. 


Light Come, Light Go. 
Gambling—Gamesters—Wagers—The Turf. By RALPH 

NEVILL. ith 9 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 

8vo, lds. net. (Tuesday. 





Two Beautiful Colour Books. 
The French Pastellists of the 
Eighteenth Century: 


By HALDANE MACFALL. Edited by T. LEMAN 
HARE. With 40 examples in Colour and 12 in Black. 
Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


Evening Standard.‘ A volume to delight the eye as well as 
the mind. .... The art of color-printing is shown at its 
highest in these reproductions, which are in every way worthy 
of Mr. Macfall’s arduous labours.” 


The Forest Lovers. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by A. S. HARTRICK. 8vo, 5s. net. 





THOMAS HARDY. 


Time’s Laughingstocks and 


other Verses. by THOMAS HARDY. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








Modern Egypt. By the EARL OF CROMER. 
i 


With Portrait and a Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, net. 





Life of Gladstone. 


By JOHN MORLEY. In2 vols. 10s. net. 





Forty-one Years in India. 
From Subalitern to Commander-in-Chlef. 
By EARL ROBERTS, V.C.,K.G. With 44 Illustrations, 
including many Portraits. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
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WHAT TO TEACH CHILDREN. 


Yasanya Potyana, 
May 25th, 1909. 


I RECEIVED your letter, and was glad to find in it views 
that quite agree with my own, namely, that going to 
church as well as reading the Bible during childhood has 
not a desirable educational effect, and yet that besides 
the example of parents and those among whom the 
children live, which is the strongest influence, they also 
need direct religious teaching. 

My religious understanding of life, of which my 
opinion of what constitutes religious education is the out- 
come, is this. 

God, the spiritual first cause of life, we only know 
because we know him in ourselves and in other men. So 
that real worship of God is possible only if we worship 
Him in ourselves and in other men. Worshipping God 
in ourselves consists of picturing, and holding before us, 
the idea of the highest perfection of righteousness, and 
striving to attain as nearly as possible to that perfection. 
The worship of God in other men consists in acknow- 
ledging in every man the same God whom we are con- 
scious of in ourselves, and therefore striving to unite with 
every man ; and this union can only be brought about by 
love. 

Considering such worship of God to be the essence 
of all religion, I think it can be and ought to be instilled 
into children. I believe, and know by experience, 
that children easily understand and readily accept such 
teaching, especially if it comprises all they are taught 
about the worship of God. 

Such worship of God can be instilled into children in 
the following manner :— 

“We all know,’’ I would say to them, “that we 
must no offend, not abuse, not condemn anyone, but 
must be kind to all, wish everybody well, and love every- 
body ; and that if we do so, it will be well for others and 
for ourselves. But still we often condemn, scold, and 
offend others, and wish well only to ourselves, and love 
only those that love us, and when we do that, it is not 
well either for others, or for ourselves.’’ 

“ Why is it so?”’ 

“ It is so, because each of us lives with soul and body. 
The soul wants nothing for itself alone, but desires the 
good of all and of everything in the world, and loves 
everybody, while our body desires only its own good, and 
loves itself alone. So that the more you live for your 
soul, and the less for your body, the better it will be for 
others to live, and for you too.”’ 

“What are we to do to live more for our soul and 
less for our body? ’”’ 

“ To live so, we must understand, first of all, that our 
soul is the spirit of God in man and is the same in all 
people, and then we must get into the habit of doing 
what the soul, and not the body, wishes. 

“To understand clearly that our soul is the spirit of 
God in man, it is well to listen to, to repeat, or to read the 
teaching of wise and holy men about what God is, and 
how He lives in man. To get into the habit of doing 
what our soul desires, and not what our body desires, it 
is well to recall at the end of every day what we have 
done that not our soul required, but our body de- 
sired, and at the beginning of the next day, to prepare 
ourselves not to fall into the same errors.’’ 

That is what I would tell children about the wor- 
ship of God within ourselves. About the worship of God 
in others, I would tell children as follows :— 

“ Always remember that in every man dwells the 
same God that lives in you, and therefore when you meet 
a man, whoever he may be, do not forget that nothing in 
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the world is higher or more important than that which 
lives in that man, and therefore, however evil the 
actions of that man may be (the man himself), and who- 
ever he may be, he must be worshipped as God, and 
loved as you love yourself, and you should do to him 
what you would yourself like done to you if you were in 
his place.’’ 

Here, in a few words, is my answer to your question 
as to what the religious education of children could be. I 
shall be glad if these thoughts are of use to you. 

Leo To.stoy. 
Translated by Louise Maude. 


No Rights Reserved. 





THE MADMAN’S STORY. 


Tue last of a livid and sickly sunset trailed itself low 
across the corner of a lean common, a common with 
starved thistles, suggestive of starved donkeys. The tra- 
veller on his way to his suburban home had paused a 
moment to light a pipe under a dingy brick wall crowned 
with spikes. Suddenly above the spikes appeared in 
black silhouette the head and shoulders of a man, a man 
in a shabby top hat, with long thin wisps of hair, like 
the coarse grassof the common. The traveller looked up 
with some surprise on being addressed. He knew no one 
in the neighborhood, and had no notion what kind of 
house or garden was enclosed by the spiked wall. After 
listening to a few quiet and cheerful words from the long- 
haired man, he came to the conclusion that it was a 
private asylum. 

“ A world aflame with beauty,” said the long-haired 
man in an educated voice. ‘“ A world full of a divine 
delirium like wine. A world welded out of pure and pas- 
sionate colors like a glorious stained-glass window.’’ 

The traveller, who was a clerk in a bank, looked 
down at his boots and umbrella, and said indistinctly that 
it was a matter of taste. 

At this the man in the top hat waved his arms with 
excitement, and nearly fell over the wall. “No, no, 
no,”’ he cried, “ not a matter of taste, a matter of prin- 
ciple—a matter of principle! That is the whole point. 
If it weren’t for that we should none of us be here. We 
should all have been killed in the Great Pessimist War. 
But you’re very young, of course. You don’t remember 
the day when the world was nearly destroyed.”’ 

The clerk observed again huskily that he couldn’t 
say that he did. A cat that was picking its way along 
the spiked wall stopped within a foot of the man, stiff- 
ened, arched its back, and sprang away among the 
bushes. The man turned his head at the sound ; and the 
wan evening light lit up a round turnip face with spec- 
tacles, and a large mouth that shifted uneasily from ear 
to ear. 

“ The world was nearly destroyed,’’ he repeated. “I 
nearly destroyed it.’’ 

The embarrassed clerk seemed unable to get away, 
and, with his silence for encouragement, the man on the 
wall coughed and told modestly his simple story. 

“T was a poet, young and beautiful, like Shelley; 
and I was in love with death. Her languid lips, if I 
may so express myself, were sweeter than leve’s. Do not 
imagine that I was weary of the sorrows of life. So 
long as a man is weary of the sorrows of life he is still 
young and happy., But I was weary of its joys. Talk 
not to me of cruel misfortunes; the lucky man who is 
not happy is the mightiest of the enemies of God. Ata 
tender age I hanged myself on the clothes line, and was 
released by my grandmother. You know those terrible 


verses of mine, “ Lines to my grandmother,’’ beginning: 


“Twice hast thou wronged me; once in giving life, 
And once in saving.’ 
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At the age of nineteen I jumped off the Embankment, | 


and was pulled out by a waterman with a hook. With 
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ferocity, their blue uniforms, and their well-founded view 
of life. Behind us was an army of earnest Thinkers, 


what superb poetical persecution did I pursue that man! | eager for the grave, and already crowing aloud in de- 


I reproached him, “ Infandum renovare dolorem.’’ 
ten volumes, cursing the Waterman in various metres 


My | 


(after the manner of Victor Hugo’s “ Chatiments’’) be- | 


came famous and even popular. 
School in English literature. The Smart Set took it up; 
non-existence was the one form of excitement they had 
never tried. The “ Morning Post ’’ had advertisements 
of commodious sepulchres and well-built coffins, instead 
of houses and bungalows. There was quite a rush of the 
best people to be buried at cross-roads. The thing soon 


We founded the Suicide | 


changed from a social clique to a political party. Leagues | 


and bands were organised by ardent young men vowed to 
kill first everybody else and then themselves. They 
would willingly have done it in the other order (they 
eagerly explained), had it been possible. Whenever a 


little boy received a medal for saving life, our mobs | 


assailed him with a storm of groans and reproaches. 
Whenever a doctor cured anybody of anything, which 


sounded with righteous denunciation. Well, you know 
how it all ended; my great speech in Trafalgar-square, 


lighted anticipation. In numbers we were heavy enough 
to sweep them away ; but old Gamp had his gun and his 
cunning. It was at night; and every gloomy or fiery 
detail of that scene is photographed on my brain. I can 
see their lamp-lit faces, growing larger and larger as 
we rushed upon them; the embittered, grinning faces, 
the unbearable projecting eyes of those obstinate, mis- 
guided men. I will not call them more than misguided, 
my dear sir; though their desire to go on living was 
thoughtless and fanatical, I believe it was quite sincere. 
I can see behind them the bulk of St. Paul’s, the lower 
part of the columns lit from below ; the dome above, dim, 
monstrous, and as remote as the North Pole ; and gaping 
in front, far above us, the black mouth of that fatal 
cannon which had so often wiped us out by regiments. 
And every now and then, with a steady, sickening, in- 
describable roar, fire, smoke, and steel would come, torn 


_ out of the very entrails of that iron, and rush over our 
happened from time to time, our Pessimist Press re- 


the unfurling of the Black Flag, the march on St. Paul’s | 


Cathedral. 
the world.”’ 

A large watery moon began to show behind the 
blackened branches of the stunted garden trees ; and the 
eyes of the cat began to glow in the dark. But still the 
traveller with the pipe in his mouth stood immobile and 
helpless, tied by that slender and silver thread of 
soliloquy. 

“ At the same time I confess that there was some 
opposition. 
people cling to the religious notions they have been 
brought up in. I assure you that when my friend Pro- 
fessor Cramper, in the kindest and most beautiful words 


One half of the world had declared war on 


Old prejudices die hard, you know; and | 


I ever heard in my life, persuaded forty children in a | 


Board School to take arsenic and die together, we had 
quite a lot of trouble with their parents, who looked at 
things, naturally, I suppose, from the standpoint of the 
old generation. 
found ourselves in the great civil war. Our march on 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was resisted by an irregular army 
of Optimists and the Battle of Ludgate Hill was the 
result. 


“It appeared surprising to some that in this great war | 


the Pessimists were mostly of the more prosperous orders, 
while those who retained the superstition of clinging to 
life had in many cases a very poor life to cling to. But 
when we consider the immense inferiority in Education ”’ 
—here the man on the wall rapidly took off his hat and 
put it on again—“TI think their failure to appreciate 
our point of view is fully explained. The leader of the 
Optimistic Army was an elderly clerk who was called 
Gamp, because he always went into battle with an um- 
brella. He was probably the greatest mystery of all; 
for nobody could imagine what he had to bind him to 
human life. He was old, poor, unmarried, ugly, and ill; 
he had not even any obvious hobby. But there must 
have burnt in him the pure and naked flame of the 
pride of life; for the dingy little clerk became as much 
the crusader of the cosmos as I, the high-born and 
luxurious artist, was the crusader of annihilation. He 
developed great tactical talents, in a cold and calculating 
style ; whereas our genius was rather for the reckless and 
blind attack, like the rush of the fatalistic Arabs. He 
had invented a colossal kind of gun or mortar which could 
drop shells across London with a ruinous precision never 
known before ; this he had established on a scaffolding on 
the dome of St. Paul’s, and it was round this that was 
enacted the strange drama that ended our war.”’ 

The clerk took his pipe out of his mouth, and made 
a violent effort to go. But when the voice above again 
clove the silence, he felt caught again, as if the asylum 
gate had clanged behind him. 

“T myself,’’ continued the maniac placidly, “ headed 
the great charge up Fleet-street, with a company of our 
crack regiment, called the Blue Devils, from their 


Under these circumstances we soon | 


heads like a shrieking and sliding roof dragged across an 
open building. Every time the shell fell behind us we 
heard great ruin and dying cries, and then great gaps of 
silence ; and at last I turned to look, and found that I 
and the few foremost were alone in a long street, a 
tesselated pavement of our dead. Already the men in 
front of us had begun smiling instead of savage grinning ; 
and were leaning more easily on their arms. The battle 
was over. ‘We must get back,’ said one of my captains. 

“Then all the windows opened in the house of my 
soul, and all the trumpets of the tower were blown. 
‘Back?’ I cried to the captain. ‘No, but forward! 
Why are we alive, but that the shells go over us, and the 
zone of fire is behind? We are within the enemies’ 
citadel, man! Forward, and we will win this battle 
yet!’ Drawing my sword, I flung myself on the enemies’ 
ranks, my men behind me. The foe, already relaxed 
with victory, did not expect us ; we struck them unready, 
and were half-way through before they had reeled again 
into a rank. Then my men began to be beaten back, 
but I, I know not how, broke through, and caught one of 
the ropes that swung from the platform of the great gun. 
My head singing with a million birds of battle, I clutched 
and climbed the rope. As I swung there in the stunning 
void I felt that I was climbing from star to star ; that Iwas 


| gaining crown after crown in the topsy-turvy kingdoms 








of the infinite. Blinding shots rang by me; and I could 
fancy they were whistling comets: higher and higher I 
crept, the sword in my teeth; till at last a resounding 
roar of victory from my Blue Devils below told a pale- 
faced world that the great Pessimist had captured the 
great gun.’’ 

“Well! ’’ said the clerk, with sudden and violent 
cheerfulness, “ I must really be going. So pleased . . .”’ 

“My men below,’’ went on the other, his eye on the 
moon, “ gazed long and long to see me deal the last stroke 
of our triumph, to turn the gun on our foes, and to 
destroy humanity. At last they grew impatient, calling 
out directions, attempting to scale the rope. But I, 
who held the handle of omnipotence, I did nothing. I 
stood still.’’ 

“Why?’”’ began the clerk, gaping slightly. 

The madman took hold of two spikes and shook the 
wall with them. “ Why?’’ he thundered; “ why, be- 
cause cabbages are green and purple at once. Because 
little clouds in the morning look pink like sweet-stuff. 
Because wind-mills go round, and horses have four legs. 
Because this world is aflame with beauty, as I told you; 
because we all live and die in fairyland. Because I never 
knew all this till that instant when I broke from five 
men and went whirling in the air on a crazy rope, ready 
to be dashed to death. Because the moment the De- 
stroyer has won his battle he does not wish to win it.” 

The clerk put down his head desperately, and liter- 
ally ran away. In an instant more, he felt, he would 
have jumped over the wall into the madhouse. After a 
little, his trot slowed into a walk; and, as he came near 
his suburb, he began to smile. 

G. K. CuHEsTERTON. 
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Rebiews. 


THE OLD, OLD STORIES.* 


Ir was the supreme soldier who called “Impossible”’ a 
silly word, and the great story-tellers have all known that 
he was right. At all events, they know that it is exactly 
the “impossible’’ stories that last for ever. One may 
think it strange, for there seems likely to be more solid 
value in the narration of facts, or at least of stories that 
do not “exceed the limits of probability.” Yet the im- 
mortal stories of the world are neither founded on fact nor 
concerned with probability at all. Once upon a time an 
Englishman, finding an intoxicated beggar lying in a 
Dublin street at midnight, inquired where he lived. “In 
the Poddle,’’ was the reply. “ But,” objected the English- 
man, “the Poddle is a stream bricked over from end to 
end. It’s no better than a drain. You can’t live in the 
Poddle.’’ ‘ Faith!’’ answered the intoxicated beggar, with 
noble contempt, “and is it histhory we’re talkin’?”’ His 
was the mood of the real story-teller, and of the audience, 
too. It is not history, but the splendid lie that rejoices 
mankind. 

In most affairs, perhaps in history itself, a mixture of 
the lie doth ever add pleasure; but for an immortal story 
there must be a certain quality in the lying, and that is 
where the difficulty comes in. One has heard stories that 
gods, men, and children would reject with loathing as 
“untrue,’’ while others, far more fantastic, have been 
handed down almost unaltered from prehistoric generations 
because mankind liked them so much. And while we are 
on tradition, we may notice another peculiarity about old, 
old stories. Students of folk-lore make a good deal of fuss 
over the discovery that the same stories are found under 
different forms all round the world. We believe, for 
instance, that “Puss in Boots’’ appears as “The Antelope 
in Sandals” among the tribes of Uganda, and the present 
writer has found “ Wolf! Wolf!” as “Leopard! Leopard!” 
near the sources of the Zambesi. But the really strange 
thing is, not that the stories are the same, but that they are 
different. Anyone can prove it by inventing a brand-new 
story for a child and seeing its anger and sense of wrong if 
he alters a single word in telling it again next day. 

Once start your splendid lie, therefore, and it is likely 
to survive almost unaltered. But what is it gives the 
splendor needed for a lie’s long life? Can we discover from 
examples? In Europe, probably the most widely diffused 
stories have been the Homeric poems and the mythology 
embedded in them. But those have reached us as definite 
works of art, and, in Northern Europe at all events, there are 
stories lying more intimately close to the people’s heart from 
which they sprang, and preserved by no more conscious art 
than the repetitions of innumerable tongues—chiefly the 
tongues of mothers. It is not much over a century since the 
world of refinement and learning deigned to notice such old 
wives’ tales, and it was then that the Brothers Grimm set 
about collecting their stories. No tales are more acceptable 
or more necessary for childhood, unless it be Hans Ander- 
sen’s, which are so like them—with a personal beauty added, 
but with something of primitive power and wildness gone. 
Of all the many editions, we suppose none is finer than that 





*“The Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm.” Translated by 
~ Edgar Lucas. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Constable. 
s. net. 
““Grimm’s Fairy Tales.’’ Selected and Retold by Githa 
ei With Illustrations by Millicent Sowerby. Grant Rishards. 
. net. 
“The Arabian Nights, Selected and Retold for Children.” By 
Gladys Davidson. Illustrated by Helen Stratton. Blackie. 5s. 
“The Arabian Nights.’’ Retold by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
a Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. Werner Laurie. 
“‘Gulliver’s Travels into Several Remote Nations of the World.” 
By Jonathan Swift. Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 
““Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare.’”’ Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The Faery Queen and her Knights.” Retold from Spenser. 
By Professor A. J. Church. Seeley. 5s. 
‘* Selected Tales of Mystery.”” By Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrated 
by Byam Shaw. Sidgwick & Jackson. 12s. 6d. net. 
“The Water Babies.” By Charles’ Kingsley. Blackie. 1s. 6d. 
_ “The Deserted Village.” By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by 
W. Lee Hankey. Constable. 15s. net. 
“The Red Book of Heroes.” By Mrs. Andrew Lang. Long- 


mens. 5s. net. 





translated by Mrs. Edgar Lucas, and illustrated by Mr. 
Arthur Rackham, of which Messrs. Constable issue a new 
and enlarged copy. Mr. Rackham has added fresh illus- 
trations, and the whole series forms an admirable example 
of his power. The only thing that could be said against 
the translation is that our old friends, “ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “The Sleeping Beauty,”’ and a few others, appear 
under titles nearer the old German than our own; but it is 
an excellent volume. Another “Grimm” deserving men- 
tion is that issued by Mr. Grant Richards, with pleasing 
illustrations by Miss Millicent Sowerby. 

To those who make much of nationality, it must be 
startling to find the tales which are probably best known 
after Grimm’s, coming from an entirely different race and 
country. It is quite possible that “The Arabian Nights” 
are equally welcome with the stories of our own kindred. 
Outside Northern Europe, at all events, they are probably 
more universal favorites, and our publishers are always safe 
in the enterprise of bringing out a new edition. This year 
there are two before us, and we will not compare them. 
“The Arabian Nights, selected and retold for children by 
Gladys Davidson,” with many illustrations by Helen 
Stratton, gives thirteen of the famous stories, including 
“ Sindbad,”’ “ Ali Baba,” and “ Aladdin.’’ The version of 
ten of the Nights, retold by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Smith, is illustrated with great beauty and imaginative 
power by Maxfield Parrish, and, of course, it contains the 
same three immortal stories. Again, as in the “Grimm’”’ 
noticed above, our one objection is to a departure from 
tradition. ‘“ Sindbad the Voyager’’ might do for Ameri- 
cans, but in this country, please, we must have “ Sindbad 
the Sailor’’ or nothing. 

For English people, we suppose, “ Robinson Crusoe” 
and “Gulliver,’’ running neck and neck, take third place 
to Grimm and the N shts, and we have a fine “ Gulliver” 
before us, illustrated, like the Grimm, by Mr Arthur 
Rackham. There are two ‘“Gullivers’’—the middle- 
aged man’s and the child’s—and both are equally successful. 
It is easy to understand why grown men, who have known 
the public world with its Governments and wars, philo- 
sophers and cranks, should love one of the keenest satires ; 
but to discover the secret of immortal story-telling we must 
keep our eye fixed on the impossible and entrancing adven- 
tures of the only Gulliver known to the child—a Gulliver in 
whom there is no guile. To some extent the same is true 
of the Alice, who is taking much the same place as Gulliver 
in our childhood, and whose adventures are as often inter- 
preted or transposed to please the wise and prudent. If a 
story is capable of hidden meanings, so much the better, 
but it is never the hidden meaning that makes the story, 
and the strange thing about “Gulliver’’ is that it was 
written as a satire for the wise and prudent and succeeds 
in delighting babes. 

The “Tales from Shakespeare,’’ by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, are another part of our national inheritance in 
stories, and Messrs. Dent issue a new edition, also illus- 
trated by Mr. Rackham, on the lines of some earlier draw- 
ings. We are all bound to know Shakespeare, whether we 
like it or not, and we should know his stories even if the 
Lambs had not thought of writing their version in prose. 
But it is strange how very little we know of Spenser’s 
stories, though they should form part of our birthright on 
the Celtic or mother’s side. In “The Faery Queen and her 
Knights”’ Mr. Alfred Church has tried to do for the 
Spenserian poem what he has done already for the Homeric. 
It is not the first time, we think, that the experiment has 
been made, but Mr. Church is a good story-teller, and he 
may bring the allegories of chivalry out of their neglect. 

Leaving the classics, we are brought suddenly to modern 
times with “Selected Tales of Mystery,’’ by Edgar Allan 
Poe, illustrated by Byam Shaw, and in that strange genius, 
from whom both Stevenson and Conan Doyle seem to have 
sprung, we see the, story-teller of to-day discovering his 
themes in a world that is so often called commonplace. 
Yet the themes are no less mysterious and no less exciting 
than the adventures of Sindbad or Gulliver. And then, in 
contrast to Poe, side by side with him, someone has placed 
“The Water Babies ’’—a pretty little edition, illustrated by 
Alice Woodward—and Tom also seems on his way to im- 
mortality, as a kind of baby Sindbad, with his adventures 
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under the sea instead of on it. How “The Deserted Vil- 
lage ’’—a large edition, illustrated by W. Lee Hankey— 
comes to stand next “ The Water Babies’’ we are not sure, 
unless it is that the theme of Goldsmith’s poem is also im- 
mortal, or will survive as long as there are landowners and 
Lords. 

Then at last, in Mrs. Andrew Lang’s “Red Book of 
Heroes,’’ we come to the tales which, we suppose, 
must be counted as part of history—the immortal 
tales of Hannibal, Montrose, Sir Thomas More, Gordon, 
Father Damien, and others beside—but even in these stories 
of reality we see that their essential quality is their im- 
possibility. Everyone would have called it impossible for 
human beings to do what these men did, or what Joan of 
Arc did, or Florence Nightingale and other heroic women. 
That is why human beings are never tired of hearing their 
stories, for, in the end, man’s chief delight is to break 
through the limits that the world of “hard facts” or 
comfortable routine is always laying upon him. 

He longs for the wind and clang of Troy; for deep 
woods and misty headlands, where birds and beasts will 
consort with him on terms of friendship, and strange 
figures live, endowed with magic powers; for sacred rivers, 
and marvellous queens, and spirits that can carry golden 
palaces through the air. And, again, he delights in 
grotesque adventures among large or little people, and 
horses that can speak, and things absurd. He likes to see 
before his eyes the vision of the world’s incredible glory and 
terror—kings and queens in their crimes, lovers in their 
sorrows and joy, merchants with their corded bales, children 
on the green, uncouth creatures under the waves, the wicked 
hatching their knavish plots, the brave and honorable 
rising above the capacities of man. Such are the themes 
of the stories which last from one age to another, and 
perhaps one cannot find any common quality that distin- 
guishes them all. But if we were obliged to fix on such a 
quality, we should still find it in that silly word “ impossi- 
bility ’’—a splendid impossibility. All the best stories may 
be called impossible, and man loves them so long as they 
encourage his eternal revolt against the trammels with 
which fate and law and prudence perpetually try to exclude 
his spirit from realms where it would so much like to live 
happily ever after. 





THE FAIRY QUEEN’S MARK.* 


Ir children were to be allowed, just once, to choose the 
books that are packed into Santa Claus’s sledge every 
Christmas Eve, I believe there would be a book war, or 
rather a book revolution, in the nursery. All sorts of 
finely-bound, finely-printed volumes would be hurled to the 
tumbrils, and the shops would be searched for real story- 
books—books that have the Fairy Queen’s own mark upon 
them. These might or might not be illustrated; the cover 
design would not matter. In the nursery, it is the story, 
and not the pictures, by which a book stands or falls; and 
kf you want to know the kind of story-book that has been 
wealed by the Fairy Queen, you have only to go to the 
nursery bookshelf, and to pass over the splendid, gilt- 





*“The Little Merman.” By Ethel Reader. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

“The Fortunate Princeling; and Other Stories.” By A. D. 
Bright. Duckworth. 1s. 6d. net. 

‘* Forget-me-Not and Lily-of-the-Valley.”” By Maurice Baring. 
Nisbet. Bs. net. . i ei 

“The Rainbow Book.” By Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. Chatto & 
Windus. 5s net. 

“Old Man’s Beard.” By G. M. Faulding. Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

“The Castle of Four Towers.” By Netta Syrett. Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“The Forest Foundling.” By S. H. Hamer. Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“The Irish Fairy Book.” 
Fisher Unwin. 
“Fairy Tales from Tuscany.” 


Edited by Alfred Percival Graves. 
By Isabella M. Anderton. 


Chatto & Windus. 1s. net. 

‘* Popular Fairy Tales,” By Hans Christian Andersen. 
Blackie. 2s. 

“‘ Lob-lie-by-the-Fire; and Other Stories.” B i i 
Ewing. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. re oo 


“The Rose and the Ring.” By Mr. M. A. Tit 
Thackeray). Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. net. Pert 
““Mokey, the Autobiography of a Donkey.” Translated f 
oo" of Mme. de Ségur by Kathleen Clare Watson. Saleh. 









edged aristocrats of it, until you come to one that has pro- 
bably lost its cover and some of its pictures as well—a 
shabby-looking tramp of a book that boasts every sign of 
having been loved, from thumbmarks on its favorite pages 
to tattered edges and loose sheets. That is the kind of 
book that came originally out of Fairyland. But, unluckily 
for the nursery, it is not always the book that finds its way 
into Santa Claus’s sledge on Christmas Eve. 

Children, however, not having yet succeeded in abolish- 
ing the censorship of the nursery, are still at the mercy 
of the grown-up person with the purse. This would not 
matter so much if grown-up people went about their job 
in a more imaginative way—if they would take the trouble, 
in the first place, to recall the kind of books they used to 
like in the nursery of fifty years ago. But when grown-up 
people go into a shop to buy a Christmas book, they 
generally begin by looking for a name they know; and this 
method, working admirably when the name they know 
happens, for instance, to be Hans Andersen’s, does not 
give a chance to the latest genius arrived from Fairyland, 
and it breaks down altogether when the name happens 
merely to be that of the illustrator. I know it is not 
possible to speak of children in the mass when it comes to 
subtler matters of taste, and I quite sympathise with the 
grown-up person who grasps at a name he thinks he has 
heard before, when he is going to give a book to somebody 
else’s child. But he ought to know, if he has any memory 
at all, that the nursery of all the ages has certain broad views 
about story-books that never change. To mention only two 
of them, it invariably puts the story before the pictures, 
and it resents the cajolery of the apologetic preface. 

I am glad to find that Miss Ethel Reader agrees with 
me about the preface, for this is how she begins hers: “A 
preface is a very difficult thing to write, because you see, 
Frances, when you have put all you have to say in the 
book, there is nothing left for the preface but what you 
haven’t to say.’’ But if she thinks this, why does she 
spoil it by adding: “Still, a book is not a proper book 
without a preface, and you know I would not for worlds 
write an improper book’? We do not know this, though 
willing to believe it, nor are we called Frances; and we do 
not want to be told where the author found the material 
for her stories, because, if she is the right sort of author, 
there is only one place where it could have come from. 
The Fairy Queen is the proper person to write a preface to 
a fairy book, and she writes it invisibly every time she 
waves her wand over the person who writes the fairy book. 
I think it is a pity the writer of “The Little Merman” 
forgot this, for her story is a thoroughly good one, and 
needs no preface. Its main idea is that of Andersen’s 
tragic romance, but with a difference—a modern difference, 
as we suspect, on reading that “a mermaid can get a soul 
by marrying a mortal, but a merman can’t; the mortal 
loses hers, which is rather unfair. If I were a mermaid, 
I shouldn’t want to turn into a woman.’’ Neither of the 
two stories that make up this volume can be labelled par- 
ticularly modern, however; they belong to the real fairy 
age, and show both fancy and humor. Just because of 
these good qualities, one rather regrets little errors of taste, 
such as a tendency to be too familiar with the reader, to 
shiver a fairy atmosphere with an allusion to Brooke’s 
soap, and to play upon words—the Mer-people, we are 
told, are sad because the water is blue, “so that they 
practically live in the blues.’’ Still, “The Little Merman” 
ought to go into several stockings this Christmas. 

I am not so sure about “The Fortunate Princeling,” 
although it has no preface, and the pictures, by Harry 
Rountree, are interesting. In the nursery of all the ages there 
exists a dislike, not to a moral, because every healthy child 
likes a story to have a moral, but to the story that says it 
has one. Most of the stories in this volume err in this 
way, except the last one, which the writer winds up by 
saying: “And the moral of this story is just what one 
chooses to think it may be.’’ That is as it should be in 
every story; so why does the author trouble to mention it? 
On the whole, I think the Fairy Queen forgot to wave her 
wand when “The Fortunate Princeling” was being 
written. 

She seems to have remembered to do so when the pic- 
tures in “The Story of Forget-me-not and Lily-of-the- 
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The Best New Books 








THE MERRY PAST. 12/6 net. 
Ravpy NEvILL, 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 


7/6 net. Price CouLuier. 


THE HILLS ANDTHE VALE. 6/- 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
BEGGARS. 6/- W. H. Davirs. 


The Best Fine Art Books. 
LONDON : 20 Photogravures. 
25/- net. A, L. Cospurn & H. BeEttoc. 


A HISTORY OF AQUATINT 
ENGRAVING. 15/- net. S. T. Privgavx. 


LIVES OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


7/6 net. E. B. CHANCELLOR. 


THE SCHOOL OF MADRID. 


7/6 net. Bervuete-y-Moret. 


AUGUSTE RODIN. 7/6 net. 


CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 


The Best Theology. 


FAITH. 2/6 net. W. R. Ince, D.D. 
A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
2/6 net. A. 8. Peake, D.D. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 
2/6 net. H. Rasupatt, M.A., D.L, 


THE. aan ISHED SYMPHONY. 


Hueu Fatconsr, B.D. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


8/- net. Emite Bovurrovx. 


The Best Plays. 


THREE PLAYS. 6/- Mars. W. K. Cuirrorp. 
PLAYS. 6/- Joun GALSWoRTHY. 


The Best Novels. 


VILLA RUBEIN. 6/- Jouy Gatswortuy. 
THE TRADER. 6/- Ceci Ross Jounson. 
MARGARET HEVER. 6/- 


ELiIzaABETH MARTINDALE. 


—_ VISITS AMERICA. 


Exinor Giyn. 
ae Best Children’s Books. 


Ask to see Duckworth’s New Books for 

Children at any good Booksellers. They are 

the best Books of the Season. Illustrated 
incolour. Write for Prospectus. 


The Best Boys’ Books. 
A SCOUT’S STORY. 3/6 Owen Vavenan. 


OLD FIREPROOF. 6/- Owen Ruoscomyt. 
A SON OF THE SEA. 3/6 




















PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE. 


3/6 J. A. Srewarr, 








DUCKWORTH & CO,, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





Joun A. Barry. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARTIC 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C,V.0. 
2 vols., fully aaa" in Colour and from Photographs, 
. 4to, 36s. net. 


AUTOGRAPH eprrion "DE LUXE.—Limited to 300 Numbered 
Copies, each signed by Sir Ernest Shackleton and the members of 
the Shore Party, with additional Illustrations and Text, printed on 
Dutch Hand-made Paper with special water-mark, medium 4to, 
vellum, £10 10s, net. 


ITALIAN HOURS 


By HENRY JAMES. 
Illustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL. Demy 4to, 25s. net. 


THE LAND OF THE LION 
By Dr. W. 8. RAINSFORD. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANS AT MECCA 
By AUGUSTUS RALLI. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


RACKHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


UNDINE 


Adapted from the German by W. L. Courtney. 
Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
N.B.—This is the only entirely New and Original Work by 
Mr. Rackham to be published this year. 


IUlustrated by the same Artist. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 
With 60 Water-Colour Seontn 8 by the Author. ~ ed 8vo, 16s. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 











ORPHEUS: 


A Universal History of Religions. 
by Dr. SALOMON REINACH, Author of 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO 
emy 8vo, s. net 
THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By P. A. KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: 
A Study of Paris in 1793-95. 
By G. LENOTRE. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIIL., 1814-15 


By GILBERT STENGER. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


MR. DE MORGAN’S NEW BOOK. 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 


By WILLIAM DE MORCAN. 


In two volumes, uniform with the Author's “Joseph Vance,” 
* Alice-for-Short,” and “ Somehow Good.” Crown 6vo, 10s. 


“it is indeed a worthy companion to ‘Joseph Vance’ and 
its two successors....in Mr. De Morgan's new book we 
should estimate that there are about 300,000 words, and 
the most eloquent testimony to his charm is that we do 
not find it in any way too much.” —Daily Telegraph. 


BELLA DONNA 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 
2 vols., fcap. 8vo, 4s. net., or 1 vol., cr. 8vo, 6s. 
One of the best novels we have ever read, and quite the best 
that Mr. Hichens has written.”’—Saturday Review. 


LEAVES 
By VIOLET CLARKE. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
Heinemann’s Library of Modern Fiction 


THE HUNGRY HEART 
By D. G. PHILLIPS. 1 vol., 3s, net. 
THE STREET OF ADVENTURE 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


HEDWIG IN ENGLAND 


By the Author of “ Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3s. net. 


BEYOND MAN’S STRENGTH 


By M. HARTLEY. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


A SENSE OF SCARLET 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


By HALL CAINE. 2 vols., 4s. net. 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS. Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s. net. 


** Apollo.” 

















Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated List post free. 
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valley’ were being painted, for they are just the kind of 
simple and accurately-drawn illustrations that the nursery 
likes and understands. Probably they are not good from 
the strictly artistic point of view. I am not sure about 
that, but I do know that the humor and the color of them 
will appeal to all little children, who will also like the 
story of the spring flowers and the summer flowers who 
were jealous of one another, and of the sentimental Lizard 
who went to a school kept by a Dormouse because he 
wanted to learn to be lazy, and of the Butterfly who 
had the same brilliant idea as the Lizard, because “ only 
idle people have time to think right.’ One can forgive 
Mr. Maurice Baring his little preface because it has rather 
an exciting piece of information in it that may please his 
small readers. 

More pretentious is “The Rainbow Book,’’ though not 
so pretentious as its preface, which would be better placed 
as an introduction to a collection of folk tales. When 
people turn fairy stories into folk-lore, one has to put up 
with a preface—I mean, with a foreword, that talks about 
the origin of fairy rings, and the inner meaning of the 
fairy story, and soon. But Mrs. Spielman, as you can tell 
from her preface, which is directed against these scientific 
mistakes, ought not to do this sort of thing, for it does not 
give her book a sporting chance with the nursery, which, 
or, at all events, that portion of it that likes fairy life 
and real life to touch in a fairy tale, would otherwise 
enjoy reading about children like themselves who have 
adventures in Wizardland, or in Fairyland itself. How- 
ever, as there are a great many pictures by important 
people, with names like Rackham, and Partridge, and 
Thomson, and Baumer, and Wilhelm, that the grown-up 
person is sure to recognise directly he hears them, this 
book will certainly get into the nursery without any help 
from the Fairy Queen or me or anybody else. 

Real life and fairy life are again blended, and very 
charmingly, in the collection of stories called “Old Man’s 
Beard.” Here the writer, G. M. Faulding, has kept the 
two elements distinct, the scene of all the stories being 
placed in Fairyland, and only knit into a whole by a 
delightful mortal mother called Teller-of-Tales. They are 
really imaginative and well written, and I fancy the 
nursery will find the fairy mark upon them. The tale of 
“The Dustman”’ is a particularly good one, telling about 
a land where there is no bedtime because the Dustman 
never goes there, until the boy Mark finds a bag of his 
magic dust, and sprinkles it over the people; and the 
description of the bored people who have to sit up all night 
telling the same stories over and over again, because they 
can never go to bed and dream new ones, conceals a moral 
which will not be far to seek in a suspicious nursery that 
never wants to go to bed of its own accord. 

Netta Syrett has gone to a country that is itself a 
colony of Fairyland for a real setting to her tale of “The 
Castle of Four Towers.” It is the story of a little English 
girl, belonging to the “nowadays people,’’ who comes to 
stay in an old castle outside Padua, and makes friends with 
a little boy who lived in the “long-ago time,” and only 
appears to her when she is playing alone. Dino calls up 
for her the animals after whom the various quarters of the 
city are named, including a beautiful dragon; so I hope 
the grown-up person with the purse will not fail to come 
across this book in the Christmas shop, for it bears a name 
that he will certainly know, and the nursery always loves a 
fairy story that has plenty of animals in it. 

For this reason “The Forest Foundling,’’ by S. H. 
Hamer, with its admirable illustrations by Harry Rountree, 
ought to be plentifully packed inside the fairy sledge on 
Christmas Eve. It is just the sort of story children will 
like, telling of a little boy, called Gilbert—this pleased the 
squirrel because it reminded him of filbert—who is 
educated by one forest animal after another, learning to 
climb from the squirrel, to swim from the frog, and so on, 
having fine adventures by the way, from a battle of rabbits 
to a tussle with a pike. It goes straight ahead, is never 
instructive, though only a natural history sort of person 
could have written it, and never stops being interesting for 
a single page. 

The fairies are of the right sort in two story- 
books that belong by nature to the nursery of all the ages— 








“The Irish Fairy Book”’ and “ Fairy Tales from Tuscany.” 


They certainly bear the Fairy Queen’s mark, not so much 
because the modern writers who present them to us in 
these two volumes have come within the circling of her 
wand, but rather because the two countries that gave birth 
to the stories have been part of her dominions ever since 
the world began. So there is no need to praise these 
stories of the soil, and Santa Claus will carry them in his 
bag when he comes down the chimney, whether the grown-up 
person has bought them or not. 

And then, there are writers of all the ages that need 
no word from me or from anyone who stands knocking 
hungrily at the gates of Fairyland, through which these 
greater ones have passed so easily—Hans Andersen, Horatia 
Ewing, “ Mr. M. A. Titmarsh.” “ Popular Fairy Tales” by 
the first, ‘‘ Lob-lie-by-the Fire’’ by the second, “The Rose 
and the ring” by the third ;—all the new illustrations in 
the world, and they are the best of new’ illustrations, by 
the way, will not turn these into anything but the im- 
mortal nursery books of yesteryear. To them we might 
also add the “ Autobiography of a Donkey,’’ by Mme. de 
Ségur, now promoted to a Christmas book by a translation 
from the old French reading book, also of yesteryear. The 
grown-up people with purses will inevitably remember 
names like these four, and their books will as inevitably 
find their way into Santa Claus’s sledge on Christmas Eve. 
That is what comes of being stamped for all time with the 
Fairy Queen’s own mark. 

Evetyn SHARP. 





BOOKS OF THE OPEN AIR.* 


A week after Christmas the New Year begins. The planet 
swings and begins to toast itself in the sun, to call up the 
flowers, the bees, the birds, till the full revel of midsummer 
is accomplished. And just as in thinking of a room we 
think not merely of the door but of the heart of the fireside, 
so the thought most seasonable to Christmas is the thought 
of picnicking by some babbling stream in the forest. How is 
it that we did not take old John and the pony cart with our 
pots and kettles, our teepees, and one or two town cousins, 
and go for a week’s real adventure in the Hampshire wood- 
land last summer? Chiefly it was because we had not then 
read Mrs. Margaret Clayton’s charming account of a similar 
expedition. Now, as we read of the cooking adventures, 
the interviews with wild animals, and those of the farm, we 
are smitten with a longing to go and do likewise, a longing 
that will not be appeased till we have made our tents and 
tried them. The colored pictures alone are enough to make 
the resolve firm. But at the same time comes to our Christ- 
mas fireside the “ Children’s Book of the Garden,’’ with its 
colored plates of ourselves standing, watering-pot or spade in 
hand, among the wonderful flowers we have raised. As we 
turn the pages we come upon lists of the flowers we may 
grow, and discussion waxes hot about the relative merits of 
colored primrose, larkspur, or sweet lavender. And the 
gardening book has this advantage, that we need not wait 
till summer to put its precepts into practice, for there are 
insidious directions for mulching, double-digging, and other 
winter preparation that can be put into practice on the first 
fine day. This is undoubtedly a first-rate book of the garden. 
We would commend it to the adult as much as to the child, 
but, whereas the adult has many such books, it is almost 
or quite the only one written with a true appreciation of 
what is wanted for the children. 

“Nature Stalking for Boys’’ is meant to appeal especi- 
ally to the Boy Scouts. The Chief Scout has written an in- 
troduction in which he says that “ creeping up to and watch- 
ing the habits of wild animals or discovering new kinds 


* “Camping in the Forest.”” By Margaret Clayton. Chatto & 
Windus. 

“The Children’s Book of Gardening.” 
and Mrs. Paynter. Black. 6s. 


, 





By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 


“Nature Stalking for Boys.’’ By W. Percival Westell. Dent. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“The World of Animal Life.”” Edited by Fred Smith. Blackie. 
5s. net. 

“The Animal Why Book.” By W. P. Pycraft. Wells, 
Gardner, Darton & Co. 5s. net. 

“‘ Biffel, a Trek Ox.” By Stanley Portal Hyatt. Melrose. 
6s. net. 

**The Children’s Book of the Bee.” By S. L. Bensusan. Mills 
& Boon. §s. net. 
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NISBET’S GHRISTMAS LIST. 


REGINALD BOSWORTH SMITH. 


A Memoir of the famous Schoolmaster and Writer. By his 
Daughter, Lady GROGAN. Demy 8vo, 10/6 net. 


The Morning Post says: ‘“‘ Lady Grogan’s memoir of her father is 
a delightful book about one of the most charming men of our time.’ 


3rd Large Impression Now Ready. 


MY LIFE AMONG THE BLUE-JACKETS 
By AGNES WESTON. 6/- net. 
The Standard says: ‘‘ The record of her life which this volume 
contains is one of the most stirring autobiographies of modern 
times.” 


ITALY TO-DAY. New and Revised Edition. 
By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 6/- net. 


“It is compact, pleasant to read, and trustworthy. . . . This is 
undoubtedly a good handbook.’’—Saturday Review. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 
(1814-1871). By BOLTON KING, M.A. In 2 Volumes. 
With Maps and Plans. 24/- net. 


BETWEEN COLLEGE TERMS. 


By CONSTANCE L. MAYNARD, Mistress of 
Westfield College. Extra Crown 8vo, 5/- net. 
A volume of essays by a well-known educationalist. 


LESSER LYRICS. 


A Volume of short Poems. By CONSTANCE EVAN 
JONES. Author of ‘ Caprice,” &c. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 2/- net. 


OUR NATIONAL DRINK BILL. 
Its direct andindirect Effects upon National Health, Morals 
Industry and Trade. By JOHN NEWTON. 1/- net. 





WORKS BY JOHN A. HOBSON. 
Large Crown 8vo, each 2/6 net. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. Life and Work. 
JOHN RUSKIN. Social Reformer. 





WORKS BY HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 


Demy 8vo, each 5/- net. 


DANTON: A Study. With Portrait. 
ROBESPIERRE. A Study and Biography. With 
Portrait. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 
Katharine Tynan’s New Story. 
KITTY AUBREY. Illustrated, 6/-. 


‘Kitty Aubrey’ is the best young lady’s novel we have read for 
a lens time.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


L. 7. Meade’s New Story. 
BLUE OF THE SEA. 


It is an altogether charming book, and written with all that 
detail of characterisation for which Mrs. Meade is famed.’ 
—Liverpool Post. 


THE COMING OF NAVARRE. 


A Stirring New Story for Boys. By O. V. CAINE. 5/-. 


By the Same Author. 
— TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON. Cloth, 
2/6 and 2/- 
IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO. Cloth, 2/6 and 2/-, 


Illustrated, 6/- 





MY LADY BELLAMY. 
A Spirited and Stimulating New Story for Girls. By 
DOROTHEA MOORE. 5/-. 
By the Same Author. 
BROWN: a Sure of Waterloo Year. 1/6. 
A PLUCKY SCHOOLGIRL. 2/6. 





Two Charming Books for Children. 


THE STORY OF FORGET-ME-NOT. 
By the Hon. MAURICE BARING. With Coloured 
Illustrations. 2/- net. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK BOBTAIL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Little Black Mingo.” With Coloured 
Illustrations. Picture Boards, 1/- net; Cloth, 1/6. 





J. NISBET @& CO. Ltd., 
22, Berners Street, London, W. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS. 
Library Edition. 8vo. ——~y— | bound in Cloth, with 
Paper Labels. The Texts carefully Collated with the 
Original Editions. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES, 


CAMPION’S WORKS. 

Edited by PERCIVAL VIVIAN. 10s. 6d. net. 
SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS 
(The Faerie Queen, Vols. II—III). 

SMITH. 18s. net, 





Edited by J. C. 





QUESTIONINGS ON CRITICISM AND BEAUTY. 
By the Rr. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 2s. net. 





THE CENTENARY OF TENNYSON, 1909. 
By T. H. WARREN. 8vo, ls. net. 


SIR WILLIAM ANSON’S BOOKS. 


THE LAW AND CUSTOM OF THE CON- 
STITUTION. 
Vol. I. PARLIAMENT. Fourth Edition, 12s. 6d. net. 
Vol. Il. The CROWN. Third Edition. Part L., 10s, 6d. 
net. Part IL., 8s. 6d. net. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE SMALL 


LANDOWNER. 
The Ford Lectures, 1909. By A. H. JOHNSON. 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN SCOTLAND. 

An Account of Scottish Secondary Education from Early Times 

to the Education Act of 1908. By J. STRONG. 7s. 6d. net, 


EVRIPIDIS FABVLAE. 
Edited by G. MURRAY. Vol. III. Helena, Phoenissae, 
Orestes, Bacchae Iphigenia Avlidensis, Rhesvs. 3s. 
(New Volume Oxford Classical Texts). 


THE CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES. 
By L. R. FARNELL. Completion of the Work. Vol. V. 
with 19 Collotypes and 41 other Lilustrations, and an Index 
to the whole work. 18s. 6d. net. Already Published. 
Vols. 1.—IV., with 147 plates, 64s. net. 


HORAE SYNOPTICAE. 
Contributions to the Study of The Synoptic Problein. By the 
REV. SIK J.C. HAWKINS. Second Edition, Revised and 
Supplemented. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HINDRANCES TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 





By JAMES BRYCE. 6s. net. Immediately. (Yale Uni- 
versity Press Publication). 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE & POETRY. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; lambskin, thin boards, 
gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
| SELECT POEMS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH 
PRAED. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by A. D. GODLEY. 
Portrait. 
SHELLEY’S LITERARY AND PHILO: 
SOPHICAL CRITICISM. 
| Edited, with an Introduction, by J. SHAWCROSS. 
| PEACOCK’S MEMOIRS OF SHELLEY, with 
Shelley’s Letters to Peacock. 
| Edited, with an Introduction, by H. F. B. BRETT- 





With a 


SMITH. With Portraits of Shelley and Peacock. 
| JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S FIRESIDE 
TRAVELS. 
With an Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. 

A HUNDRED VERSES FROM OLD JAPAN. 
Translated by W. N. PORTER. With 100 Illustrations from 
Japanese woodcuts. 

POEMS OF GRAY. 

A facsimile reprint of the volume of 1768. 
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of insects or plants, is all part of the work of a Scout.” 
Because it gives, through the study of God’s works, a better 
knowledge of God, Sir R. Baden-Powell especially recom- 
mends nature study “for scouting on Sundays.’’ It is pos- 
sible, however, that the scout who takes up the fascinating 
study of field natural history will see that he gets more than 
one Sunday in the week. Mr. Westell’s books are always 
well illustrated. We have here all manner of pictures of 
protective mimicry, hints, says the Chief Scout, “in the 
great art of taking cover and adaptability to natural sur- 
roundings,” of birds’ nests, insect changes, and other mat- 
ters of interest. A good many of these are stereographs, 
and the publishers very thoughtfully provide a cheap pair of 
twin glasses through which these nature pictures can be 
seen in all their roundness. 

Mr. Smith’s “ World of Animal Life,’’ of which a new 
edition is here presented, gives in attractive form a sound 
scientific view of the whole of animal creation. No boy 
worth his salt can find this a dull book. Sooner or later, 
he will read it through, and then he will know, perhaps, 
more than his best uncle about the classification of animals. 
Even the lad who will not read it, but only uses it for a 
book of reference, will get the classification into his blood. 
Naturally, he will not look for the lion among the fishes, 
if only because they are at opposite ends of the book, but 
he will soon find it impossible to look for the ant-eater 
among badgers, or the beaver in the same section as the otter. 
There are a lot of good illustrations in this book, including 
an unusually generous supply of skeletons which will prove 
a great aid to a mastery of the orders. A book of the same 
sterling merit is “The Animal Why Book,” as the name 
of its author would guarantee. It is almost primarily an 
art picture-book, being full of paintings by Mr. Edwin 
Noble, loosely mounted on yellowish-brown paper. These 
pictures are animated, interesting, and true to life. Mr. 
Noble does not, for example, fall into the exceedingly com- 
mon mistake of drawing the summer squirrel with the ear- 
tufts that belong to it in winter. The description of each 
subject takes the form, though not too rigidly, of an answer 
to the questions: Why has the sheep a woolly coat? Why 
are the horns of sheep branched? Why does the goat wear 
a beard? and so on. The questions are not all easy to 
answer, and the information imparted in this catechetic 
form will stick in the memory. Would many of our readers, 
for example, have said that the reason why the sheep-dog 
has a bob-tail is so that he may not be able to steer round 
short corners, and must, therefore, take the wider sweep that 
serves better for the rounding up of sheep? We cannot help 
wondering whether the lynx gets a similar advantage out 
of his caudal abbreviation. Perhaps Mr. Pycraft will take 
that subject in hand on some future occasion. 

Mr. Hyatt is undoubtedly a master of animal biography, 
and his life of Biffel, the trek ox, takes high rank in 
that class of fiction. There is no straining of bovine in- 
telligence here, only the selection of incident whereby we 
are compelled to admit Biffel to a friendship that makes 
him seem human. The white man who owns him and whose 
adventurous waggons Biffel draws with ambitious devotion 
stands, as most white men do, aloof from the soul of the 
big black bull. It is his Kaffir driver who understands 
him, who speaks to him and is understood by him, so that 
his voice and his hand on his flank make him brave in the 
flooded river, and can quell the madness of the scent of 
blood. The reader feels inclined to condemn Mayne for 
not understanding Biffel as Amous does, but, in reality, 
Mayne and the reader are equally remote, and it needs 
the intervention of a more primitive man to put us properly 
in sympathy with the ox. As for the author, surely he un- 
derstands a little. Here, for example, are Biffel’s supposed 
sensations on going for the first time into harness :— 

*‘ Biffel began to tremble violently. He wanted to fight, 

to rush away and hurt someone, to vindicate his independence, 
and yet it seemed impossible; something kept him still. 
Biffel felt a sudden interest in his work—this was something 
fresh, a new test of strength, almost as good as a fight. Then 
he remembered the indignity of it, the way he was being com- 
pelled to do what those men wanted, and once again he tried 
to break free. An instant later, however, that horrible stinging 
lash curled round him, giving him a hateful sense of impotence 
and fear.” 

Biffel is really beaten by the fact that all the other 
oxen in the traces are submissive. He follows the ruck, 














just as any man does. But after the first day’s work he takes 
it out of the beast that worked behind him and whose horns 
had pricked him when he jibbed, feeling much better after 
the fight. This is also the story of Peter, “a goat with a 
white man’s soul,” as the author says in his dedication. He 
is just a goat with spirit in the story, according to Carton 
Moore-Park, who illustrates it, a goat that can stand com- 
fortably on the vertical face of a wall. He and Biffel are 
immense friends, and the defence of Peter from hyenas and 
other dangers account for some of the bull’s most notable 
feats. 

The only thing to be said against Mr. Bensusan’s book is 
that it is not strictly a children’s book. Some of the 
chapters were, perhaps, written for children. They are 
biographical and more fanciful than the others which are 
rather genre impressions. These others, we believe, have ap- 
peared in the “Spectator,” whose pages for the most part 
are shunned by children. The book is not in that connected 
form that children like. Otherwise Mr. Bensusan deals 
pleasantly and clearly with the marvellous insect to which 
so many literary people have fallen captives. ‘“ Three- 
pointed” is not a correct epithet to apply to the bee’s sting, 
and the idea that bees make tracks in the air that others 
can see and follow is pure fancy and at variance with 
known facts. So, in a sense, is the assertion that each bee 
has its allotted task. But that is a deep subject into which 
we must not enter here. The book is very readable, and 
we hope that a future edition will include articles all of one 
calibre. 





SCIENCE FOR YOUNG STUDENTS.* 

Dr. Puitrp has given us a book covering a very wide field 
of chemical science, expressed in language so simple and 
untechnical that it cannot fail to reach the understanding 
of readers who have little or no ‘knowledge of scientific 
things, and this without a single chemical formula. 
Throughout this really fascinating book the author never 
loses an opportunity of showing the applications of the 
facts of chemistry to the ordinary requirements of life. 
On reading a work of this kind, what will strike the 
average “educated’’ person most is his own ignorance of 
the nature and mode of action of some of the most ordinary 
appliances with which he is familiar. How many members 
of an average household, for example, can explain the 
nature of the incandescent mantles which they use daily, or 
of railway carriage foot-warmers with their long-continued 
heat, to say nothing of the structure of an ordinary candle 
or coal flame? These and a thousand other things experi- 
enced in common life are explained in this book in a most 
interesting, and yet scientifically accurate, way. 

The relations of chemistry and electricity are dealt with 
briefly in one chapter devoted entirely to electrolysis—that 
is, the splitting up of compound bodies into their con- 
stituents by means of electric currents. Radium is barely 
mentioned; but then the nature of radium and the extent 
to which it affects the principles of chemistry need find no 
place in a work dealing with the broad facts of the subject. 
Two very short chapters near the end of the book, “Some 
Interesting Facts about Solutions” and “From Solutions 
to Crystals,” contain a surprisingly large number of facts 
of a fundamental character which cannot fail to interest 
any reader; but, indeed, simplicity of exposition and in- 
terest of subject-matter are characteristic of almost every 
chapter in the book. 

Mr. Scott Elliot presents us with a work of a distinctly 
popular character. Treatises on botany are usually of the 
catalogue kind—long lists of genera and species with Greek 
or Latin names, and elaborate details as to structure. The 
plan of this book is so different that it appeals to the 
understanding of ordinary readers who, while taking an 
interest in such a fascinating subject, are unversed in 
botanical technicalities. There is, for example, a chapter 





*“*The Romance of Modern Chemistry.” 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Seeley. 5s. 

“The Botany of To-day: A Popular Account of Recent Notable 
Discoveries.” By G. F. Scott Elliot. Seeley. 5s. 

“‘ Aerial) Navigation of To-day: A Popular Account of the 
Evolution of Aeronautics.” By Charles C. Turner. Seeley. 5s. 

“Locomotives of the World.” By the Rev. J. R. Howden. 
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The Two Most Beautiful Books of the Season. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Illustrated by W.LEE HANKEY. 


4to, cloth, 158. net. EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 Copies, 
42s. net 


“Messrs. Constable offer an illustrated edition of Goldsmith's 
famous poem, which has probably never been surpassed for the 
quality of its illustrations. . . . The illustrator brings to the 
work much more than merely artistic skill and taste. He has 
steeped himself in the quiet charm of that imaginary but very real 
little English village, and in the touching simplicity of the little 
events that mean so much to its inhabitants. . » No daintier 
Christmas present could be given to anyone than_this.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


4to, cloth, 158. net. 


“The best of Mr. Rackham’s work.’’—Westminster Gazette. “ His 
best work is here, and all of his characteristic style.”"—Daily News. 
“The most interesting of the Rackham publications ... as a 


gift-book it could scarcely be surpassed.’’—Birmingham Post. 


SHERIDAN. 


By WALTER SICHEL. 2 vols. Illustrated. 3ls. 6d. net. 

“A brilliant achievement.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Two admirably written and finely illustrated volumes.” 
—The Outlook. 








A New Book by Professor Lanciani. 


WANDERINGS IN THE ROMAN 
CAMPAGNA. 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of ‘‘The Golden Days of the 
Renaissance in Rome,” &c. Richly Illustrated. 4to., 21s. net. 





The BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


The Temple Shakespeare. 

Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, with mates om Notes and 
Glossaries. With Etched Frontispieces by H. H. Crickmore, 
and from portraits and title-pages by Walter Crane. 40 
vols. Cloth, ls. net; roan, 1s. 6d. net. 

Also The Larger Temple Shakespeare. In addition to Pre- 
faces, Notes, and Glossary to each play, contains numerous 
Antiquarian and Topographical Titustrations from Old Prints, 
&e. Many plates from Portraits, &c. 12 vols. Square 
crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net per vol. 3 or 4 plays to a volume. 


illustrated English Essays. 
Per vol., 3s. 6d. net. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. Edited, with Introduction, by 
WALTER JERROLD. Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. 
ESSAYS OF ELIA AND LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. With an 

Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. In 2 volumes, 
7s. net. Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. 
LEIGH HUNT. Edited, with Introduction, by ARTHUR 
ROCK. 


SYMONS. Illustrated rhe 

SIR ROGER DE COVE Y AND OTHER ESSAYS FROM 
THE SPECTATOR. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
ARTHUR SYMONS. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 

THE BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES, 3 vols. THE POET. 
THE AUTOCRAT. THE PROFESSOR. By OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 


The Novels of Honore de 
Balzac. 


An entirely new translation of the COMEDIE HUMAINE. 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Translated by 
Miss Ellen Marriage, Mrs. Clara Bell, and James Waring. 
With 3 etchings in each volume. 40 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 
net per vol. Full list of volumes free on application. 


The Novels of Captain Maprryat. 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Illustrated with 3 
Etchings in each vol. 22 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
per vol. List of volumes Sree on application. 

















_ Thackeray’s Prose Works. 

Edited by WALTEK JERROLD, with Bibliographical 
Introductions. Illustrated by Charles E. Brock, with 300 
Drawings in Crayon and Line; also with Portraits and 
Topographical Drawings in Photogravure, and many 
Repreductions from Drawings by the Author. 30 vols. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. net per vol. List of volumes free 
on application. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


MEMORIAL EDITION. 
In 25 or 27 handsome volumes. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
Limited to 1,500 Copies. Subscriptions taken in Sets only. 
Four volumes to be published before Christmas. 











HOGARTH’S LONDON. 


By H. Pp WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
s. ne 


LONDON LIFE OF YESTERDAY. 

By ARTHUR COMPTON RICKETT, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 

7s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘Mr. Rickett throws picture after picture on the 
sheet, each clear-cut and arresting, the whole forming, as it were, 
a pageant of the pride and power of London.” 


THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By F. A. MUMBY. With an Introduction by R. 8. RAIT, M.A. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


ae Globe.—‘‘ An exceedingly interesting and attractive narra- 
tive.” 


PEAKS AND GLACIERS OF NUN KUN. 
By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN and WILLIAM HUNTER 
WORKMAN. Illustrated. 4to, 18s. net. 
“Mountaineers and general readers alike will derive exceptional 
pleasure from Dr. and Mrs. Workman's latest book of exploration.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CERE’S RUNAWAY, and other Essays. 


By ALICE MEYNELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Globe.—‘‘We read on, fascinated and bewitched, from the 
first page to the last.” 





MISS SILBERRAD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ORDINARY PEOPLE. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Good Comrade,” ‘‘ Desire,” &c. 6s. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS. 











Dickens’ Christmas Stories. 


Each volume has 8 Full-page Coloured Illustrations from 
Water-Colour Drawings by C. E. Brock, together with 
many Line Drawings by the same artist. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 
THE CHIMES. 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
THE HAUNTED MAN. 
5 volumes. Large fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net per vol.; vellum, 
5s. net per vol. 


b] 
Scott’s Waverley Novels. 
Temple Edition. 

Edited ~~ Bibliographical Introductions by CLEMENT K. 
SHORTER. Arranged Chronologically, with the Original 
on Notes, Glossaries, &c. With Photogravure 
Frontispieces by Herbert Railton, and from Portraits. 48 
vols. Pott 8vo, Per Volume—Cloth 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin 
leather, 2s. net. List of volumes free on application. 








The Works of John Ruskin. 


Everyman Edition. 

Cloth, 1s. net: leather, 2s. net; Aldine Morocco, 2s, 6d. net 
per volume, Also in boxes. With all the original Illustra- 
tions in Colour, Line, and Tone, 

These are not merely cheap books, but are beautifully 
reproduced, and seas admirable Christmas gifts. 
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on the “Sense-Life and Sensibility ’’ of plants, in which 
the author discusses the question as to whether plants have 
a “consciousness,” a purposeful action, “ taste,’’ and “ feel- 
ing,’’ such as those possessed by animals. On such a ques- 
tion as this human beliefs and prejudices give way slowly ; 
but it seems difficult to draw a hard-and-fast line between 
animals and plants in view of the seemingly purposeful 
behavior of Venus’s Fly Trap, the Nepenthes which is 
an imitator of the Angler Fish, and the Araujia Sericifera 
of the Argentine, which is guilty of senseless and useless 
cruelty in its manner of entrapping and killing butterflies. 
A very interesting account is given of those wonderful leaf- 
cutting and farming ants which frequent the region of the 
Amazon and other parts of South America, as also of the 
nature and function of bacteria, and of the work which has 
been done in recent years on the action of electricity and 
X-rays on the growth of plants. Altogether, the work is 
full, not only of instruction, but of keen interest for all 
readers. 

Not merely the readers but the students of a work such 
as Mr. Turner’s will be counted by thousands, because it 
deals with the most engrossing branch of modern applied 
science. A very great merit of this work consists in the 
lucid exposition of the scientific principles involved in 
flight through the air, so far as these principles are at 
present understood. There is, of course, an adequate 
description of the construction of the various types of 
dirigibles and aeroplanes, and this is accompanied by ex- 
cellent photographs and diagrams from which alone the 
reader may take in at a glance the essential features. Mr. 
Turner gives a very useful summary of the principles of 
mechanical flight without the use of mathematical symbols ; 
but we would suggest to him the desirability of adding a 
few pages in an appendix containing the elementary mathe- 
matical theory of the subject for the benefit of those students 
(and they are many) who are capable of understanding the 
principles involved. It was, we think, in the year 1907 that 
Baden Powell published in “‘ Knowledge,’’ a series of papers 
dealing with the elementary mathematics of flight ; and there 
was little in these papers that even a moderately equipped 
student could not follow. However, most of the results are 
given by Mr. Turner, though not in the form of mathematical 
expressions. 

There is one vital problem relating to aeroplanes—the 
problem of automatic stability—which is still unsolved ; and 
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we can say with certainty that, until it is solved, the use of | 


dirigibles and aeroplanes will be extremely limited. Mr. 
Wilbur Wright seems to think that at present stability de- 


pends on the nerve and resource of the operator ; but this | 


will not suffice to reassure the public. 
that it can be attained by the use of gyroscopes, though Mr. 
Turner gives reasons for doubting the success of these. 


One naturally thinks | 


The great question at present is, however, not that of | 


aerial traffic, but the usefulness of airships in war. 
very fully discussed by Mr. Turner; and although his 
opinion inclines rather to the common-sense view than to 
that of the enthusiast, he is justly severe on the dilatoriness 
of Great Britain in aerial navigation: “ Britain’s dilatori- 
ness in aeronautical matters 
country.” It is mortifying to find that the unscientific atti- 
tude of English Governments has passed into a proverb; 


This is | 


was characteristic of the 


but for this deplorable result we have to thank the training | 


of our professional politicians, and the medievalism of the 
great public schools in which they have been taught. 

This work of Mr. Turner’s is full of interest, not merely 
in relation to the mechanics of flight, but also to a host of 
developments of our scientific knowledge—the direction and 
strength of currents in the upper air (which he thinks will 
largely secure for England immunity from invasion), the 
electrification of the atmosphere, and other things. 
book concludes with a set of useful tables containing all 
kinds of data relating to flight, a glossary of technical terms 
illustrated by diagrams, and a list of French aeronautical 
terms which shows how very largely this most modern of 
practical sciences belongs to France. It is a work in every 
way instructive and entertaining. 

Mr. Howden’s book is one in which the school-boy 
with engineering aspirations will delight. The descriptive 


matter is not enthralling, but the large colored pictures of 
the world’s engines are just the things in which the young 
enthusiast delights. 


If the text is studied in connection 
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with maps of the various countries whose railways are 
described, much useful information is acquired in an 
interesting way. 





BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Tue fairy tale is by no means dead, as some persons super- 
ficially suppose. It is merely masquerading in contem- 
porary garments. Here, for instance, is “Three Fair 
Maids,” by Katharine Tynan (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), which is, in 
its essence, as much a fairy tale as “ Cinderella”’ or “ Beauty 
and the Beast,’’ although the fair maids live in Ireland 
and in our own day, instead of in the world of once-upon-a- 
time. Left with a house and very little income, the two 
elder sisters, Elizabeth and Joan Burke, persuade their 
widowed mother to take “ paying guests.’’ The guests are 
all charming persons. One of them wins the heart of Joan, 
and, after enough uncertainty to create a little interest, 
marries her. A local nobleman comes home, to fall in love 
with Delia, the youngest sister, and Elizabeth, the eldest, 
having subjugated a previously irreconcilable great-uncle, 
marries the young man who was to have inherited his wealth. 
Thus each of the three fair maids is provided with a 
prosperous and devoted spouse, while their various friends 
on the second plane of the story find partners equally de- 
voted, but not quite so well endowed. As you see—a fairy 
tale! But a fairy tale of which we feel that it pleased the 
teller as she “ made it up,’’ and which, therefore, even while 
we perceive its extreme remoteness from actuality, succeeds 
in pleasing us as we read. 

“Christabel in France,” by Mrs. Albert G. Latham 
(Blackie, 3s. 6d.), and “Dick’s Angel,’? by Mrs. Edwin 
Hohler (Constable, 2s. net), have points in common. In 
each of them a pair of children are lost from their homes, 
and remain, most improbably, for a considerable time in the 
hands of strangers. But, while the adventures of Christabel 
and her little brother are likely to be in great measure 
incomprehensible to the ordinary child-reader, those of 
Angela and Dick are precisely of the kind that children 
would understand and realise. The naughty, self-indulgent 
Angela, brought by her own act under the yoke of the 
stern Mrs. Gubbins, compelled to finish her unappetising 


rations, to wash in cold water, to dust out a 
shop cupboard full of heterogeneous stores, and to 
hem dusters, is a spectacle of which the rather 


obvious moral goes home without any need of expo- 
sition. In “ Dick’s Angel,” although the events are rather 
“steep,” the children themselves are not unnatural; 
whereas in “Christabel in France,’’ while the events are 
even more improbable, the children also lack reality. The 
baby girl, in particular, is, fortunately, quite impossible. 
Persons whose speech is still barely articulate do not come 
out on every occasion with a phrase about the happiest (or 
the nastiest) day “of all me’s yife.’’ Neither are such 
words as “family” found in their vocabulary. The habit 
of calling herself “dear wee me” might, indeed, be 
acquired by a young child whose seniors were silly enough 
to inculcate it, and seniors who habitually called a child 
““Marybud” were evidently capable of encouraging a good 
deal of “pose.’”? Affectation and lack of clearness are 
serious defects in books for children, and they are lament- 
ably prominent in “ Christabel in France.” 

It is a little difficult to decide for what public “ Little 
Sister Snow,’’ by the author of “The Lady of the Decora- 
tion ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton, 5s.), is intended. The illus- 
trations—apparently by a Japanese artist—are quite ex- 
quisite in their delicacy of composition and of color, and 
the text has much of the same charm. Of story there is 
almost none, and the quiet, deep feeling of the close makes 
it appeal surely rather to the mature than to the young. 
Yet the earlier pages that deal with trifling incidents of 
Yuki San’s childhood seem to be meant for the reading of 
her contemporaries. How far the Japan here represented 
is the Japan of to-day, and not rather the Japan of yester- 
day, an English reader cannot venture to judge, but it is 
at least certain that in this gentle-mannered world, refined, 
remote, full of half-tones, the crude young American is as 
discordant as a blatant gramophone. We feel quite relieved 
that Yuki San’s romantic fancy for him came to nothing. 

“A Book of Brave Girls at Home and Abroad,” by 
Alfred H. Miles (Stanley Paul, 5s.), is a compilation, 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Write for 
Messrs. Bell’s Illustrated Catalogue. 





The Colour Book of the Year. Crown 8vo, 158. net. 


SAVOY OPERAS. By W. 8. GILBERT. 


With a new Introduction by the Author, 32 Illustrations 
in Colour by W, RUSSELL FLINT, and title-page and 
binding designed by the same artist. 

This volume contains the libretti of ‘The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” ‘* Patience,” “ Princess Ida,” and ‘‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard, ” which have been revised by the author for the purpose. 

‘The most charming gift book we have had as yet that 
aspen to lovers of the stage. Therein we get a lively and 
anecdotal introduction from Sir William Gilbert, and a series of 
lovely illustrations in full colours by Mr. Russell Flint ; 
(remarkable for) admirable play and vivacity of line, the beauty 
of face and costume, and the felicitous way in which he has 
caught the ‘sense of dramatic situation. The book is a gem of its 
kind.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Write for Prospectus and Colour ‘Plat e. 





With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A LADY OF THE OLD REGIME. 
By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, M.A., Ph.D. 

*,* An account of Elizabeth Charlotte, Davgiter of the 
Elector Charles Louis and Granddaughter of the Winter King. 
She married the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. 

“** Madame’ is one of the most vivid and human figures that 
have come down to us from those glittering times. "Observer. 


With 48 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 7s. . net. 


SICILY, THE GARDEN OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. By WILLS. MONROE, Author 
of **Tarkey and the Turks,” “In Viking- land,’ ’ &e. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN- 
SON CRUSOE. With many Illustrations in Colour 
and Black and White, and Title-page, Binding, and End 
Papers. By GERTRUDE LEESE. 


The QUEEN’S TREASURES Series. 


Crown 8vo. Each with Eight Illustrations in Colour and 
specially designed Title-page, Covers and End-papers, 
2:. 6d. net. 


“To Messrs. George Bell and Sons must hearty praise be 
given for one of the daintiest, we may say most fragrant, series 
of reprints which have been offered to the public for many a 
long day. It was a happy fate which placed these gems of child- 
fiction in the hands of Miss Wheelhouse for illustration.” 

—Bookman. 


Cranford. By MRS. GASKELL. Illustrated by M. V. 
Wheelhouse. 


Cousin Phillis. By Mrs. GASKELL. With an 


Introduction by Thomas Seccombe. Illustrated by M. V. 
Wheelhouse. 


Six to Sixteen. By Mrs. EWING 
M. V. Wheelhouse. 


A Fliat-Iron for a Farthing. 


EWING. Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 


Jan of the Windmill. By Mrs. EWING. 
Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 


Mirs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 
By Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 


Lob-lie-by-the-Fire. By Mrs. EWING. Illus- 
trated by Alice B. Woodward. 


Little Women. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. Illus- 
trated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 
Write for Prospectus and Colour Plate. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


A Series of handy single volumes, containing the finest passages 
from the works of Great Writers in Prose and Verse, with 
full Biographical and Critical Introduction and Editorial 
Connections. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net each. 


NOW READY. 
SCOTT. By Prof. GRANT. 
FIELDING. By Prof. SAINTSBURY. 
DEFOE. By JOHN MASEFIELD 
CARLYLE. By A. W. EVANS. 
FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





Illustrated by 


By Mrs. 
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pci BOOKS. 


When selecting your Christmas Books, con- 
sult this list; also write to Messrs. Cassell 


for their Catalogue 


for further information 


about the best books for Christmas Presents. 


LONDON TOWN PAST 
AND PRESENT. 

By W. W. HUTCHINGS. 
Lavishly [Illustrated from 
Old Prints, Drawings, and 
Photographs. Two Vols., 
cloth gilt, 10s. net each. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND 
HIS FRIENDS. 


By Ww. TEIGNMOUTH 
SHORE. With Rembrandt 
Portrait and 16 Full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. net. 


THE NATURE BOOK. 


Profusely Illustrated from 
Photographs and Coloured 
Plates. Text by well- 
known Naturalists. In 
Three Volumes. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 12s. net each. 


THE ROYAL BOTANIC 
GARDENS, KEW. 
By W. J. BEAN. Cloth, gilt 
back, 20s. net. Large Paper 
Edition, limited to 100 
copies, £3 3s. net. 


EVERYDAY JAPAN. 


By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. 
Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 
net. 


A HISTORY AND DE- 


SCRIPTION OF THE OLD 
FRENCH FAIENCE. 
By M. L. SOLON. 24 


Colour Plates and other 
Illustrations. Cloth _ gilt, 
30s. net. 


SACRED HEART. 


ay by A. G. TEMPLE, 

S.A. Nearly 200 Full- 
aaae ee on plate 
paper, nd descriptive 
text. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


THE MacWHIRTER 
SKETCH BOOK. 


Reproductions of Colour 
and Pencil Sketches from 
the Sketch Books of JOHN 
MACWHIRTER, R.A. Cloth, 


58. 
CASSELL’S CABINET 
CYCLOPADIA. 


Several Hundred Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams. Cloth, 
7s. 6d.; leather, 10s. 6d. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC 
DICTIONARY. 


3,000 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. each. 


THE CENTURY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 40 vols. 


Introductions by Dr. F. J. 
FURNIVALL, M.A., and 


8 Vols. 


JOHN MUNRO, F.R.H.S. 
40 volumes. In cloth, 9d. 
net per vol. ; leather, 


1s. 6d. net. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT 
PICTURES. 


Over 400 Photographic Re- 
productions of the Master- 
pieces of Europe. With 13 
Coloured Plates. Cloth 
gilt, 108. 6d. net. 


CASSELL’S ATLAS. 


Consisting of 88 Exquisitely 
Coloured Maps, relating to 
all quarters of the globe. 
Cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


TREES AND THEIR LIFE 
HISTORIES. 


By PERCY GROOM, M.A., 

D.Se., F.L.S. With 109 Full- 
page Plates, and nearly 400 
other Illustrations by Henry 
Irving. Cloth gilt, 25s. net. 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
PRACTICALGARDEN ‘NG 


Edited by WALTER P. 
WRIGHT. 20 Coloured 
Plates, <&c. 2 Volumes. 
Half-leather, gilt top, 30s. 
net. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY BY 
PEN AND CAMERA. 


By SARAH A. TOOLEY. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth 
gilt, 128. net. 


WOMEN OF ALLNATIONS 
By T. ATHOL JOYCE, M.A., 
and N. W. THOMAS, M.A. 
13 Coloured Plates and over 
345 Photographs. In Two 
Volumes. Half-leather, full 
gilt back, gilt top, 158. net 
each. 


A HISTORY AND _ DE- 
SCRIPTION OF ITALIAN 
MAJOLICA. 


By M. L. SOLON. 2 
Coloured Plates and Nu- 
merous Half-Tone Illustra- 
tions. Cloth gilt, gilt top, 
42s. net. 


BOOK OF QUOTATIONS, 
PROVERBS, AND HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS. 


By W. GURNEY BENHAM 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net; half- 
leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE AND FABLE. 


By Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d.; half- 
morocco, Two Vols., 158. 


THE STORY OF THE 
HEAVENS. 


By Sir ROBERT 8. BALL, 
LL.D. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and other Illustra- 
tions. Cloth gilt, 108. 6d. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Edited by ALEXANDER 8. 
GALT. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and numerous other 
Illustrations. Two volumes. 
Cloth gilt, 12s. per Vol. 





| FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. | 





CASSELL’S ANNUAL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


More than 100 Coloured 
Pictures and many other 
Illustrations. Handsome 
Picture Boards, 3s. 6d.; 
Cloth gilt, 5s. 


LITTLE FOLKS. 

Xmas vol. ; 
With many ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS IN COLOUR and 
Black and White. Picture 
Boards, 3s. 6d.; Cloth gilt, 


FIRST AT THE POLE. 


A Romance of Arctic Ad- 
venture. By Capt. FRANK 
H. SHAW. A thrilling ac- 
count of an expedition to 


the North Pole. Four 

Full-page Illustrations. 

Cloth gilt, 5s. 
‘““CHUMS.” Yearly vol. 


Contains over 150 exciting 
adventure Stories by best 
writers. 12 beautiful Plates 
in Colour, and pictures on 
nearly every page. Cloth 





gilt edges, 5s. 


gilt, 8s. 





CASSELL & Co. Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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apparently from American sources chiefly, and, as far as 


one can guess, from publications not very recent. The 
collection is not very interesting, and the title is rather 
inexact, since some of the anecdotes do not concern girls, 
and some do not exemplify bravery. The literary standard 
is not high; girls in the younger classes of elementary 
schools might take kindly to the volume as a prize, but if 
they are English they will need an interpreter for some of 
the American stories. 

“Heidi,”” by Johanna Spyri (Dent, 5s. net), may be 
described as a Swiss variation upon the same theme as 
Miss Beatrice Harraden’s early story: “Things will take 
a turn.” A simple little girl, living with a solitary grand- 
father; another little girl, wealthy, motherless, and too 
delicate to walk; the gradual restoration to health of the 
invalid, followed by joy and prosperity all round; these are 
the materials of both stories. But the background of 
Heidi’s life, instead of being London, is a Swiss mountain, 
goats are her playfellows, and her nearest human neigh- 
bors are the mother and grandmother of the goatherd, who 
dwell lower down on the slope of the mountain. A cousin 
takes her off to Frankfurt to be a companion to Clara Sese- 
man, and she becomes acquainted with many confusing 
appliances, such as butlers, and barrel organs, and the 
alphabet. She is a delight to the lonely and sickly Clara 
and a bugbear to Fraulein Rottenmeier, the housekeeper ; 
but for herself the town is a land of exile, and at last her 
homesickness so overpowers her that she has to be sent 
back, and Clara, since she cannot do without her friend, 
has to follow, with the very best results to her own health. 
Little Heidi, frank, active, unselfish, and impulsive, is a 
dear little soul and thoroughly alive. It is easy to imagine 
her story becoming the favorite book of some discerning 
English child. 

The talent of “E. Nesbit” has something of the same 
quality as Mr. Barrie’s. Like him, she can take an in- 
congruous patchwork of possible and impossible things, and 
can cut out of that material a story that holds our attention, 
raoves our feelings, and haunts our memories. If any prac- 
tised story writer of the usual meritorious type were to try 
and weave together the strands that mingle so touchingly 
in “ Harding’s Luck’? (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.), the result 
would probably be dull, silly, and confusing. Moreover, 
when ordinary story-writers rashly produce sequels, the 
sequels are inferior to the beginnings, whereas Mrs. Nesbit 
can carry on a tale that seemed complete, and leave it at the 
end twice as good as it was before. “ Harding’s Luck’’ is a 
case in, point; it carries on the “House of Arden”’ 
(although it is quite intelligible without reference to its 
predecessor), and after reading it we find “The House of 
Arden ’’ wonderfully illuminated. The two stories together 
grow into a sweet, noble, and pathetic whole; something 
of the spirit of “ Peter Ibbetson ’’ is in them, and something, 
too, of the spirit of “Peter Pan.” And—which is quite 
marvellous—Mrs. Nesbit has found an entirely original end- 
ing for the story of the hero who sacrifices himself for his 
friends. What that end is it would be wrong to tell; it is 
enough to say that it is worthy of Dickie, and that Dickie 
is the most heroic and, at the same time, the most lovable 
boy to be found in any modern story book. So engaging is 
he that even a hardened reviewer, turning to a particular 
page in pursuit of a particular passage, becomes enthralled 
by the charm of him and does not lay down the volume until 
the final word has been read once more. 





THE CHILDREN’S BOOK-SHELF. 


Amone the season’s crop of books in which history is 
disguised as romance, we have found few likely to be more 
appreciated than Mr. Edward Fraser’s story of the 
“ Bellerophon ’’ (Wells, Gardner, Darton, 6s.), and the part 
played by the battleships of this name in British naval 
triumphs. There have been four “ Bellerophons”’ alto- 
gether, the last being one of our existing “ Dreadnoughts ’’ ; 
but undoubtedly the most famous was the first, the old 
’seventy-four that survived in succession Lord Howe’s battle 
of the first of June, the battle of the Nile, and Trafalgar, 
and finally conveyed Bonaparte from the Isle d’Aix to Ply- 
mouth. Mr. Fraser gives an excellent résumé of the career 














of that famous vessel from the time of its launch in 1786 
to 1815, when its pennant was finally hauled down. The 
historic battles in which the ship figured are recalled in 
vivid detail, and as was the case with this author’s account 
of the “Champions ”’ of the British Fleet, we get more than 
a glimpse of contemporary conditions of life and service in 
the Navy. As a faithful student of naval history, Mr. 
Fraser is only second to Captain Mahan. His judiciously 
selected illustrations after old prints and pictures and his 
carefully prepared diagrams could hardly be bettered. An- 
other book of the same class, but dealing with a very 
different subject, is Ascott R. Hope’s “Adventures in 
America ’’ (Black, 6s. net), compiled from the records of 
pioneers, colonists, missionaries, from the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards. The Spanish attempts on Florida, en- 
couraged by the Mexican successes of Cortes and Pizarro; 
the vindictive struggle with the French Huguenots; the 
endless frays with Indians; the perils of the climate; these 
are the subjects of the first four or five chapters of the work. 
When the arena is shifted to Canada and the North-West, 
the most moving tale, perhaps, is that of the Jesuit father 
Jogues, who, in 1637, started his missionary career among 
the tribes of the St. Lawrence, and after terrible sufferings 
met his final martyrdom at their hands. “In the Far 
West’ is the title of a thrilling story of 1850, concerning 
a small band of emigrants who set out from Illinois for Cali- 
fornia and met with ill-fortune and massacre; and “In the 
Frozen North’’ is the dramatic narrative of Sir John 
Franklin’s attempt to discover the North-West passage. 
There are several capital illustrations in color by Mr. Henry 
Sandham. 


* * _ 


Tue scene of Mr. Robert Macdonald’s “The Rival 
Treasure-Hunters ’’ (Blackie, 6s.), is laid partly on the 
frontiers of British Guiana and Venezuela, and the adven- 
tures which his heroes meet with in their search for blue 
diamonds leave little to be desired in the way of stirring 
incidents.—Captain F. S. Brereton’s “A Hero of Sedan” 
(Blackie, 6s.), is the story of an English medical student 
who fights on the French side at Sedan, and is taken 
prisoner, but escapes and joins the franc-tireurs. During 
the siege of Paris he enters the city in a balloon, helps to 
capture a spy, and fights against the Commune. Captain 
Brereton ends his tale with a hope that Britain may never 
find itself in such a condition of.unpreparedness as France 
was in 1870, and that “our magnificent fleet may always 
be kept up to standard.’’ He looks forward to the time 
when, “with a citizen army to defend our shores, with 
every male accustomed to the use of a rifle, Britain may 
sleep and work in peace.’’ That a book for boys should 
teach patriotism is most desirable, but we deprecate the 
intrusion of shoddy Imperialistic shibboleths. 


* * * 


“Tue Story or HerEwarpD, THE CHAMPION OF ENG- 
LAND ’”’ (Harrap, 5s. net), by Mr. Douglas C. Stedman, is 
based on the medieval chronicles and the histories of 
Thierry and Freeman, though Mr. Stedman draws upon his 
own imagination for matters of detail, especially in the 
chapters dealing with Hereward’s youth. The result is a 
work well calculated to awaken an interest in Saxon times, 
while at the same time it will give the young reader a 
knowledge of the story of the great Englishman “ who 
struck the last blow for England, and who held the last 
spot of free English land until it was betrayed by English 
monks to the invading Normans.’’ Mr. Stedman has made 
a thorough investigation of available materials, and his 
style, while lively and picturesque, is free from the affected 
archaism which spoils many books of this type. 


* * * 


Tue “Boarders’’ in Raymond Jacberns’s “The 
Attic Boarders’? (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), are dogs which 
Rachel Wellington, the daughter of a country vicar, takes 
into the vicarage in order to add to the income of the 
family. The dogs involve her in a number of adventures 
which are well told, while, at the same time, some useful 
information is imparted in a sensible, non-didactic style. 
The plan of the book is novel, and the author has carried 
it out excellently. 
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A COMPANION VOLUME TO “SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD.” 
Folio (16Zin by 12jin), handsomely bound in white cloth, full gilt, 16/- net. 


THE GOSPEL in rH OLD TESTAMENT 


Containing 24 Original Coloured Pictures (mounted on stout artistic paper) by HaRrotp Coppixc, with Descriptive Letterpress 
by the Lorp BisHop or DurHam. Price 16/- net. Also bound in full Persian, gilt side and back, 24/- net. 

THE GUARDIAN says:—“ This is an exceedingly handsome volume, admirably produced in all respects. Mr. Copping’s 
pictures are clever as well as attractive, and full of sympathy with his subject. The colouring and drawing are delightful throughout, 
The Bishop of Durham's letterpress is by way of being a devotional commentary, and is simple and adequate.” 

THE STANDARD says:—“The pictures are strong and vivid in conception, while the execution is marked by power and 
reverence.” 3 








| aes. Se: ; : oe . = ; i 
New Edition, with 8 new Coloured Plates by HAROLD COPPING. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL 


By the Rev. J. 8S. Howsoy, p.D., late Dean of Chester. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3/6. 


This work from the pen of the late Dean Howson reflects on every page an intimate and peculiar knowledge of all that touches 
the character and work of St. Paul. Although not a formal Life of the Apostle, it presente in the clearest possible light the 
outstanding features of his character and career. Helpful in every line to the Bible student, it abounds in practical comment, 
and in suggestive treatment of striking episodes recorded in the “ Acts.” The Coloured Illustrations are from Draw by Mr. | 


Harold Copping, whose work in SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD and THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT hes been so 
strikingly successful. 





U 6 < ABs 25a, as é U 
S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW STORY. 


| THE MEN OF THE MOUNTAIN 


A Stirring Tale of the Franco-German War of 1870-1871. 
By S. R. Crockett, Author of “ The White Plumes of Navarre,” “‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6/-.. 
THE TIMES says :—" This is an historical romance, as knowing and telling as Mr. Crockett’s usually are, of the French ‘ Year 
Terrible ’—that is 1871, main!y on the Franco-Swies Frontier, and with a young Protestant pastor for its central figure.” 

THE SPECTATOR says :—“ We have never seen anything better from hie pen.” 

THE SCOTSMAN says:—The story is told with Mr. Crockett’s accustomed vigour of manner, and is always romantic and 

| picturesque.” 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“ The hero is a fine type of principle and devotion.” 

















A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANDREW GOODFELLOW.” ETC. 


LOVE, THE INTRUDER. A moveRN romance. 


By HeLey H. Watson, Author of “ Andrew Goodfellow,” &c. With 4 Illustrations by VicToR Prout. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, 6/-. 
THE TIMES says :—" It is a very commendable love story of the domestic kind; mostly in the west country, the hall, and the 
farmhouse.” 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ We cordially recommend thie fresh and human story to the mothers of girls. It would make 
an ideal Christmas present for an English girl, divine, demure. 
THE SCOTSMAN says:—" The story has the charm of unexpected development.” 


1 i 
/ A Magnificent Gift-Book. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL 








| Large demy 4to (1ljin by 83in), 832 pages, with 12 coloured or tinted plates and hundreds of other pictures, handsome cloth 

| gilt, 8/-., containing :—Long stories by Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., F. H. Bottox, ADRIAN Leicu, Jonw Lea, ALFRED COLBECK, 

} REGINALD H. Poot; 61 Shorter Stories, 30 Adventures on Land and Sea, 12 Indoor Amusements, 16 Outdoor Amusements. Papers 
by Experts on Cricket, Football, Photography, Athletics, Stamp Collecting, Boating, Boys’ Pets, How to make Useful Articles; 
Games for all Seasons; and scores of other eye-opening, mind- forming, idle-hand employing, helpful papers, such as will at- 
tract and elevate the reader. 








First Volume of New Series. Large demy 4to (lin by 82in), 768 pages, with 12 coloured or tinted plates and hundreds of other 
pictures, handsome cloth gilt, 8/-. It contains long Stories by FLORENCE Morse KinosLey, Mary Gaunt, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
and Kate DoveLas WiccIs. 40 Shorter Tales by well-known Authors. Musical Papers by JosepH HorrMay, Moritz Moszkowsk, 

| Mapame MeLpa, and Marig Hatt. Papers on Art, Photography, Cookery Dressmaking, Church Work, Music, Nature Study, Girls’ 
j Employments, Needlework (Plain and Fancy), Recreations, Medical Papers, Household Economy, &c.; and a great variety of other 
helpful reading for sensible girls and their mothers. 








JUST READY. Demy 8vo, profusely illustrated, 5/- net. 


THE HANDY NATURAL HISTORY cnaumas. 


.Z.8. Profusely and accurately illustrated, with Coloured Frontispiece and Title 
Plata de Black and White Flaten. 114 ilastrations in the Text. Demy 8vo, Cloth gilt, &/- 4 ——o 88 Coloured 
THE STANDARD eays:—“ It is a highly interesting volume.” THE RECORD says :—“ It is a delightful book.” 
THE SCOTSMAN says :—“ It ie an excellent popular natural history.” 
THE DAILY MAIL says :—“ Its lucidity, ite accuracy, its brightness, make it a good book to have at hand.” 
THE WESTMINSTERGAZETTE says :—" It is a very generous five shillingsworth of pleasant Natural History.” 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL 





a) 


W. G. LAWES, OF SAVAGE | Georce Grewre; 


ISLAND AND NEW GUINEA. By Rev. GEORGE HAWKER. 


With Photogravure Portrait,’ Maps, and 32 


Please ask for the “R.T.S.” recent Books at the Shops. 


ry! a see “THE DAILY EWS gilt, G/- net. Second ition” eed 

With Preface by Dr. WARDLAW THOMPSON. Map, Portrait, rank with the best of prota] pad : — that takes 

and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6/- net. variety.” , nterest and in 
THE STANDARD says :—" It ie the life of one of those strong THE BRITISH WEEKLY eays :—“ tt ; nae 

yet modest men who are the salt of the Empire.” interest.” 4 It ie a book of fascinating 


| 





London: 4, BOUVERIE STREET and 64, ST. PAUL’S, E.c, 
i Please write for the Religious Tract Society's New Illustrated Christmas List 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC 


By ANATOLE FRANCE, a Translation by WINIFRED STEPHENS. With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 6 Black-and-White Illustra- 
tions, and a Plan. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. net. (Now Ready. 


The publication of this Book has been delayed until now in order to allow of the contents being made as perfect as 
possible, incorporating the very latest corrections and additions. The translation is a rendering of the last French 
Edition, and has been carefully carried out under the supervision of M. ANATOLE FRANCE himself. 


““No praise can be too high for the spirit in which M. France has dealt with his subject. . . . He has at least earned 
the gratitude of historians by marshalling all the authorities upon every aspect and incident, authentic or alleged, in her 
brief career. No previous account of the trial, sentence and death can be compared with that in Vol. II. for pathos and 
dignified restraint. Miss Stephens is a conscientious translator.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE WALPOLE 


DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE Iil., from 1771 to 1783. With Notes by Dr. DORAN. Edited with an Introduction by 
A. FRANCIS STEUART, and containing numerous Portraits (2 in Photogravure) reproduced from Contemporary Pictures, 
Engravings, &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

“It is pleasant to have the work reissued in so excellent a form as this. . . . His writings are not only valuable as 
historical contributions; they are delightful as literature. In his witty way Walpole was a masterly phrase-maker.” 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: a Biographical Study —Daily Telegraph. 


By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

“Mr. Edward Hutton has written by far the best book in our language upon a theme as attractive in itself as any 
literary history. It is a delightful volume. It is quick and it is balanced. It is learned and it is sympathetic. It throws 
a full light upon a changeable and paradoxical personality much misunderstood. Mr. Hutton’s study, in a word, more than 
fulfils all the hopes raised by his treatment of the same theme in his well-known and masterly introduction to the edition 
of Boccaccio, in the Tudor Translation Series. . . . Mr. Hutton’s book is unapproachable in our language. ... For 
English readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which are in themselves a revelation.’’—Observer. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 258. net. 
“Mr. Melville is ag ye an enthusiast, and his zeal has made him seek Thackerayana in all possible places. . . . Hi 
record of the novelist’s life will be found at once interesting and useful. The thoroughness with which the work has been done 
may be gathered from the fact that the ‘ Bibliography’ gives particulars of close upon thirteen hundred items.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AND HER CIRCLE in the Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 


By CONSTANCE HILL, With numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL and Reproductions of Contemporary Portraits, &c. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

FIRST REVIEW.—“ A new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer delight; no one has a prettier touch in the 
re-creation of a forgotten period.”’—Daily Telgeraph. 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS THRALE 


By A. M. BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory by THOMAS SECCOMBE, With upwards of 50 Illustrations, including 
a Reproduction in Colour of the Fellowes Miniature of Mrs. Piozzi and a Photogravure of Harding’s Sepia Drawing of Dr. 
Johnson. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

PUBLISHER’S NOTE.—Practically the whole of the material in this volume is new, and consists of the MS. of Mrs. 
Thrale’s unpublished journal of the Welsh Tour, made by Dr. Johnson and the Thrales in 1774, numerous unpublished Letters 
to and from Mrs. Thrale to Goldsmith, Boswell, Fanny Burney, Dr. Burney, Mrs. Montagu, &c. The original scheme of the 
work has been considerably enlarged owing to the discovery of new and interesting facts. It now runs to upwards of 
340 pages, and contains more than 50 Illustrations. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. Her Life and Times, 1635-1719 


By C. C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 Black-and-White Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
‘In a lively and entertaining manner Mrs. Dyson relates the chapters of this wonderful story. . . . With graphic 
touch she depicts life at the Court of Le Grand Monarque. The illustrations to the volume are excellent.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES 
By WILLIAM WATSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Also a Limited Edition of 75 copies on Japanese Hand-Made Vellum, £1 1s. net. 
"Mr. Watson’s muse comes to us dressed with Augustan grace. .. . In satire, epigram, sonnet, and lyric he shows a 
distinction which today is rare. . . . If a poet is to be judged by his power of interpreting the dreams and ideals of his 
fellows, then Mr. Watson must stand in a high place.’’—Atheneum. 
“It is indeed a refreshment in these hurried times to find a writer who is so determined to give us only his best... . 
Mr. Watson is, like Gray, a lapidary of poetry who by labour brings the jewel out of the ancient stone.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


All the old charm and excellence ...is here, and, besides, a newer, fuller. more intimate note as well.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





**A glorious harvest of majestic song.”’"—Mr. JAMES DovucLas in the Star. 
‘“‘Mr. William Watson, the leader of the English Parnasse, teaches the poets of to-day and of to-morrow the necessity 
of using the enlarged English of their century as carefully and reverently as their predecessors used the old and worn 


restricted diction.’’—Outlook N E W P 0 E M S 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“His hand has lost nothing of its cunning.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


A BOOK OF SATYRS 


By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio, 21s. net. 


THE SONG OF SIXPENCE PICTURE BOOK 


By WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 
Containing ‘“‘ Sing a Song of Sixpence ’’—“‘ Princess Belle Etoile ’’—‘‘ An A B C of Old Friends.” Each separately, 1s. 
each, with New Cover and End-Papers. Uniform with the rest of Mr. Walter Crane’s Toy Books. 


SPORT ANO TRAVEL — 
LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM WITH RIFLE AND CAMERA 


By Capt. F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.I. With an Introduction by the right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. With 
numerous Illustrations taken by the Author. Uniform with ‘‘ Big Game Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 


Record of a Trip to Baghdad. By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Her book is a delightfully written narrative of adventurous travel . . . for insight and sympathy with the Oriental 
mind we have not read anything better than these pages for a long time. . . . Some missionaries have not acnieved more 
in years than Mrs. de Bunsen achieved in those moments when she led Hassan’s thoughts to the meaning of Bethlehem. The 
grace and delicacy of this sketch are remarkable. . . . We thoroughly recommend this book to every one who enjoys 
following the travels of a plucky, entertaining, and exceptionally intelligent woman.”—Spectator. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


By MAUD M. HOLBACH. With 48 Illustrations by OTTO HOLBACH and a Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“An excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel companion.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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